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Puerto Ricans 
in New York: 
The Full Story 





when you order your set of the 
magnificent, award-winning 


TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA 


OF CATHOLICISM 


HAILED AS THE MOST IMPORTANT CATHOLIC 
PUBLISHING PROJECT OF OUR TIME! 


Yes, this astonishing and unique monument to scholarship 
and faith is being hailed all over the world as the most 
important Catholic publishing achievement of our time. It 
is indeed! For here, in 150 easy-to-handle and easy-to-read 
volumes (being published at the rate of 2 volumes a month) 
is the sum of Christian knowledge and culture. 

Winner of The Thomas More Association Medal for the most 
distinguished contribution to Catholic publishing of the year 
for 1958, the TWENTIETH CENTURY ENCYCLOPEDIA 
OF CATHOLICISM contains everything anyone could want 
to know on any subject involving Catholicism. 


NEVER BEFORE AN ENCYCLOPEDIA LIKE THIS! 


No matter who you are, how much or how little education 
you have had, what kind of work you do, or whether you 
are still in school —this amazing Encyclopedia can give you 
almost the equivalent of a full 4-year Catholic college edu- 
cation, at less than the cost of a single semester. 

Under the scholarly direction of the distinguished French 
Academician, Henri Daniel-Rops, the leading Catholic au- 
thorities of our time have produced these 150 unique 
volumes. Crystal-clear and.enjoyably readable—they are 
made for continuous reading as well as ready reference. 
Beautifully bound, in an easy to handle 6 x 9 inches ... 
they make a handsome addition to your home or library, 
and a priceless addition to your mind and heart. 


MAIL THIS COUPON NOW FOR YOUR 2 FREE GIFT BOOKS ! 
PAULIST BOOK MART 


Room 506, 180 Varick Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Yes! Send me 2 volumes of the 20th Century Encyclopedia of 
Catholicism a month and bill me $4.95 a month for both. 
Send my first 2 volumes FREE. 


NAME 





STREET 





CITY & ZONE 





STATE 





from the PAULIST BOOK MART 


NO STRINGS ATTACHED! SEND COUPON BELOW 
FOR YOUR 2 FREE "FOR KEEPS" BOOKS! 


Why do we offer you the first 2 volumes of this superb 
Encyclopedia FREE? Simply because we believe that, after 
seeing them, reading them — you will want to continue re- 
ceiving 2 new volumes every month at only $4.95 for both 
each month—until you have the entire magnificent 150- 
volume set as your own priceless, precious possession. 

But you must be the judge! With your order for 2 books 
a month, we send you the first two books — “What is Faith?” 
and “What is the Bible?” - ABSOLUTELY FREE. They are 
yours to keep even if you decide to cancel later. 


NO RISK — YOU HAVE EVERYTHING TO GAIN! 


Yes, you have everything to gain. You can be among the 
most alert, intelligent, superbly informed Catholics in the 
little time it takes you to read and digest the two enjoyable, 
easy-to-read books you get each month —at only $4.95 for 
both. 

And you have nothing to lose! You may cancel at any time, 
and pay only for books received after the first two gift 
books. We make this astounding offer of your first 2 volumes 
FREE because we believe that no thinking Catholic can 
afford to be without this monumental source of information 
and inspiration. 

But you must act now —because our supply of free gift 
books is limited. Clip and mail the coupon right away! 


HENRI DANIEL-ROPS * 


WHAT © 
 4§ THE : 
BIBLE? 


THE PAULIST BOOK MART is owned 
and operated by THE PAULIST FATHERS 
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ENSATIONAL NEW OFFER 


THE WORLD-FAMOUS... 
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WORD-FOR-WORD ee You DESERVE SPECIAL PRAISE. 
AS READ FROM {© when you “hold in (your) hands a weal 
THE PULPIT { ‘= Missal . . . and pray together with the 


4 | Priest in the same words of the Church.” 


Decree of Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
Rome, , ee 3, aan 
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“Confraternity 


Version” 


ALL sT. JOSEPH MISSALS use 
the official Confraternity Ver- { 
sion of Sacred Scripture. This 
is the text which the priest 


reads from the pulpit for all : : Ss ‘ MA o NTO) OTHER Missal 


Epistles and Gospels on Sun- / : . 

days and Holydays. 9 , YA } on 1 iy has ALL these FEATURES 

Every Catholic can easily follow the Priest at Mass 
with the “St. Joseph Daily Missal” 














W\OST humbly we humbly we 
mighty God, bid 
be e brought by the hands 


























HERE IT IS! Your chance to enjoy the beautitully Large, easy-to-read type 
GLORIOUSLY illustrated “St. Joseph Daily Missal” without the {1989 —~ Table of Sundays ond F) 
| ILLUSTRATED !east strain on your pocketbook. \[rasdSunday or Feast] 1969 | 1960] 1 
Now .. . experience the great joy of really taking 2| eee names! ee) st son | tose | 8 
98 





part in every step of the Sacrifice of the Mass. . 
being in the right place at the right time when you 
“Pray the Mass.” 


CHOOSE ONE OF THESE OFFERS... 
— FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY — 


Offer No. 1-Free FoR 20 DAYS—You are invited to 
take it with you to Mass, to use it and study it. Then if 
you decide that you do not want it, simply return it within 
20 days, and the entire transaction will have cost you 
nothing. Also, the Free Gift “Pray the Rosary” will remain 


|2nd Sun. after Epiph.| 18 Jan | 17 Jan 3] 
¢ Eniph. .L-_——_1 31 Jan 


101 |3rd Sun. after Epiph.| 24 Jan. | 22 
Jath Sun 







Over 50 
Full Color 
Illustrations 


Sunday and Feast Day Calendar 
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ROSARY 



















AND yours to keep. If you wish to keep your “St. Joseph Daily Handy, Permanent — BOOKMARK 
STATIONS Missal,” then you may send just $2.00 per month until the for “Saint Joseph Joseph Daily Missai” 
IN COLOR full price plus postage is paid. fe ihe who wish oh to we this car 
— jookmark, place th 
Offer No. 2-save up TO $2.50 — If you wish to 
MAGNIFICENT BINDINGS — That Last a Lifetime make full payment with your order, send only $5.00 for 
ARTCRAFT EDITION — Durable Maroon cloth with the Artcraft Edition (worth $5.95) or, only $10.00 for the A « 
embossed scroll design, gold stamped, red edges, DeLuxe Edition (worth $12.50). Full Money-Back Guaran- 
i ; ' 
SPECIAL DELUXE EDITION — Maroon flexible tee if not completely satisfied! 
genuine leather, gold stamped, genuine gold edges. TH i § {Ss N 0 T A B 0 0 K C t TT] B q 6 
ACT NOW! MAIL COUPON TODAY PLEASE NOTE: The Catholic Craftsmen Guild is not a 
Book Club. We want to make it positively clear that this 
CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD, Inc. S-11 beautifully illustrated “Saint Joseph Daily Missal” is not 
| 225 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. m | part of a Book Club offer. There’s no additional books to 


buy. The “Saint Joseph Daily Missal” is a quality book 
j offered strictly on its own merits. 


ACT NOW AND RECEIVE 


| Please send me my “St. Joseph Daily Missal” plus my FREE copy 
of “Pray the Rosary.” I wish to take advantage of the Special 
| Offer listed below: 





No, 1 [] FREE TRIAL OFFER — after 20 days, if not delighted 
I'll return the Missal wthout obligation, and keep my 
copy of “Pray the Rosary.” Otherwise, I'll start pay- 


Over 40 illustrations 
of Popular Saints. 


Actions of the Priest 


VALUABLE FREE GIFT shown in 2 colors. 























| 
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| ments of only $2.00 a month until full price is paid. | “Pray the Rosary” eee richly il- 
|__ _{ Arteraft Edition $5.95 [1] DeLuxe Edition $12.50 4 lustrated in full color and with 
| No. 2 [) TO SAVE — I now enclose full payment with MONEY § — oo — for = Mys- 
| BACK GUARANTEE if not completely satisfied. i eee oe Py so Aen 
Artcraft Editi 5.00 DeL' iti Z 
| = naar cena [ane Sa eee j votions. Sent absolutely Free 
| Nome | with your order for the “Saint’ World-famous 
Lada ‘ Joseph Daily Missal.” Masterpieces 
r . 
CATHOLIC CRAFTSMEN GUILD INC. in Full Color. 
City... Zone....... a i ee a 225 W. 34th St., N York 1, N. Y. “ 
ee we wbENG full payment on orders outside US and Canada et cee bial + 34th St, New York 1, N. ve 











‘Trappist 
unusual 
cheeses 





Put the “M-M-M” in 
CHRISTM-M-MAS! 
* 


Let others give uninspired Christmas 
gifts (like neckties, hankies, per- 
fume, scarves, purses and such). 
YOU give the “unusual” that sur- 
prises, that is talked about, that is 
long remembered . . . TRAPPIST 
FINE DESSERT CHEESE. 
Made by the Monks’ own hands 
from methods and experience 
dating back for many cen- 
turies, Trappist Dessert 
Cheeses are so delicately full- 
bodied . . . aged with patience 
. . . and come in 4 mouth- 
watering types: Trappist, 
Aged, Smoky and Caraway. 
Make your gift an Assortment (six 
14-lb. vac-pac wedges, handsomely 
gift-packed) Pack No. "66 at $5.50 a 
box ... or two 12 oz. half-wheels, 
Trappist and Aged, Pack No. 62 at 
$3.00. 
Attach your Christmas Gift 
List with your order and we’ll 
be glad to send them direct to 
your friends with a distinctive 
gift card enclosed for you. 
(P.S.— Order some for your 
own home, too!) 
Prices include postage. 


* 
GETHSEMANI FARMS 


Box 22, Trappist, Kentucky 
CLIP THIS COUPON NOW! 


Gethsemani Farms, Box 22, Trappist, Ky. 
1 would like. Packs No. 
at $ each ppd. 





(J | enclose check or money order. 
(] Please bill me. 
(] Send new Full Color Brochure FREE 


THE REFUGEES 


calling to the attention of your readers 


for children from the Orient. 














Name. 

Address. 

City ON eee 
Ship to arrive on: Month Day. 
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We are grateful to your magazine for 
(July) the problem of obtaining sponsors 


(Rt. Rev. Mscr.) Emit N. KomMora 
EXECUTIVE DIRECTOR 
CATHOLIC COMMITTEE FOR REFUGEES 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC 
WELFARE CONFERENCE 

New York, N. Y. 


I was thrilled to see your excellent 
article on the 1959 World Refugee Year in 
the July issue. Since the launching of the 
campaign for the rehabilitation of refugees 
last June, I have been scanning all the 
American magazines available on our 
bookstalls for information and details of 
the campaign in the United States and, 
apart from one or two press statements, 
your article, it seems, is the first of any 
worth. Congratulations! 

Forty-nine U.N. member countries will 
work together in what must be the greatest 
adventure of human endeavor of all time. 
It is to be hoped that the campaign is 
continued until such time as the refugee 
camps are closed and this ugly blot on 
present-day history is removed. 

The great United States has a fine 
reputation for the magnificent work done 
for the refugees and the needy in other 
lands. May I point out that litthe New 
Zealand, too, has been selflessly helping 
its less fortunate world neighbors, 

R. K. FitzGERALb 
WELLINGTON, NEW ZEALAND 


LANGUAGES IN GRADE 1 


Your article, “Languages are Easy in 
Grade 1,” . . . should interest many in the 
development of foreign languages in the 
elementary schools. 

SisTER Mary RICHARDINE. B.V.M. 
ASSOCIATE SECRETARY 

ELEMENTARY SCHOOL DEPARTMENT, 
NATIONAL CATHOLIC EDUCATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 

WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Your article in the September issue 
“Languages are Easy” is correct when the 
study is done by speaking rather than a 
drill in grammar. There is one school 
Pittsburgh, a private one, which teaches 
the spoken language. All the others teach 


(Continued on page 4) 





THE SIGN, a monthly publication, is owned, edited, and 
published at Union City, N. J., by the Passionist 
Fathers, (Legal Title—Passionist Missions, Inc.) Sub- 
scription price $4.00 per year, two years for $7.00; three 
years for $10.00 in the U.S., its possessions, and Canada. 
For foreign subscriptions add 50c a year. Second Class 
Postage paid at Union City, N. J., and at additional 
mailing offices, under the Act of March 3, 1879. Ac- 
cepted for mailing at special rates of postage provided 








FOR JOYFUL GIVING - 
AT CHRISTMAS 





BEAUTIFUL NATIVITY SETS 


hand carved wood stable 
20 exquisite: hand ‘colored Nativity figures, 5” 


Shipped Express Collect 





IMPORTED NATIVITY MUSIC Set 


In natural colors of superior quality plastic, 


al ree 





MUSICAL NATIVITY SET 


Beautifully detailed in metal, 





MUSICAL CHURCH 


Charming quaint white village church with rosy red 
stained glass windows. 
Swiss chimes play sacred C — tmas 
E lectric a shines y= windows. 


LUMINOUS NATIVITY SET 


with figures of the Nativity that glow in the 





ife Size Outdoor Nativity Set, 
15 piece ‘set with background oe 


15 piece ‘het ‘with Sacketound 
Christmas Electrie Star Postpaid 


BOX OF 21 RELIGIOUS CHRISTMAS CARDS 
NEW 1960 CATHOLIC ART CALENDAR 


Write for new Christmas Lighting catalog 


The EDWARD O'TOOLE Co., Inc. 


New York 7, N. Y. 





for in Par. 4—Sec. 438, Act of May 28, 1925. Vol. 39, 











No 4, 
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Mail Gift Coupon Below for this 


ost keautiful MO 0 lalue 


UL pee! 
rHE MASS 


as celebrated by Bishop SHEEN 
as described by Henry DANIEL-ROPS 
as photographed by Yousuf KARSH 


With Special Introduction by Bishop SHEEN a enerhbe-ae beter 


“well pleased with this book” 


“The Holy Faiher.. is well pleased 
with this book in which you con- 
tinue your praiseworthy efforts to 
communicate, and widely to dif- 
fuse, the Christian spirit by ex 
plaining to your readers the mean- 
ing and significance of the various 
parts of the Mass...” 
—Archbishop Montini, Secretariate 
of State of His Holiness. 
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In Words and Deeds and Pictures of Rare Beauty, this 

Trinity of World-renown Have Combined Their God- 

given Gifts to Create this Magnificent $10.00 Volume 

to Help Us Gain a Fuller Appreciation of All 30 Great 
“Moments” of the Mass. 


Supremely Beautiful $10.00 De Luxe Edition 
FREE with Money-Saving Membership in C.D.B.C. 


MAKE NO MISTAKE! This regular edition of this wondrous 
book is the finest volume ever created on the Holy Sacrifice. 
But this $10.00 DeLuxe Edition is vastly superior, truly 
magnificent, and contains additional illustrations in FULL 
COLOR! This $10.00 DeLuxe Edition is luxuriously bound 
in sumptuous white, Morocco-Grained Artcraft, heavily 
padded and ornamented with hand-tooled design in Gold 
Foil! A supreme masterpiece in beautiful book craftsman- 
ship for those who want the very best! And it’s yours FREE! 


Will Immeasurably Enrich Our Lives! 


S, POPE PIUS XII, in his Encyclical “Mediator Dei,” 
called the Mass “the chief act of divine worship, the apex and the core of 
the Christian religion.”... Now three world-famous figures have fused their 
God-given genius to create the most beautiful DeLuxe volume ever produced 
on the Mass—to help us gain more in merit, and in joyous, soul-satisfying 
help from EVERY MASS! 

Bishop SHEEN’S introduction illuminates the Mass‘ in a new clarity, a 

more wondrous light! ‘Consider, for instance: “Potentially every human 

being in the world was redeemed on the Cross...the merit we gain at the 
Mass is the same as the merit we would have 
gained if we had assisted at Calvary...” 


Then DANIEL-ROPS, genius of the French 
Academy, with penetrating and dazzling appeal, 
gives a history and analysis of all 30 steps in the 
Mass, and tells how each affects our salvation, 
and our love of God! 
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The Mark of the Beginning 


| 


The Canon of Our Faith 





PHOTOS © 1958 
KARSH OF OTTAWA 
Each occupies a big 7"x!0" pege, 
including those in full color! 


YOU ARE THERE! 


To cap it all, YOU ARE THERE beside Bishop SHEEN, in his lovely private 
chapel, celebrating each part of the Holy Sacrifice. You SEE IT ALL in 30 
large photographs of exquisite loveliness, each occupying a full page — plus 
several more in rich glorious FULL COLORS! All by that master artist of 
the camera, Yousuf KARSH of Ottawa! Finally this rare fusion of inspired 
words, pictures and deeds is encased, like a rare gem in the gleaming jewel 


setting. 
“Not a Mere Book— An Event Not One 
Single Catholic Can Afford to Miss.” 
“It will take you through the Mass in a fashion so precise, intelligent 
and exalted that you never again can fail to understand the greatest 
event in all our lives! The book will be useful to you at the Mass, for 
holy hour, or for the answers to all the questions asked by those out- 
side the Church.” — Father Francis B. Thornton 


. 
~~ 





NIHIL OBSTAT 
{| Joseph H. Brady, S.7.D. 
Censor Librorum 


=) if Thomas H Boland, SD. 
Archbishop of Newark 
wary 14, 1958 
Get $10.00 Book FREE—Let Money-Saving C.D.B.C. Membership Enliven the 
Lives of All Your Family:... 


- 4 








Your beautiful DeLuxe FREE Book,“7H/S IS THE MASS,” 
retailg at $10.00. At that price thousands are being bought 
as | ple priceless heirlgoms. We give you your copy 
FREE along with FREE membership in the Catholic Digest 
Book Club. Why? Because that is our way of showing you 
how the Club is dedicated to bringing you the very best 
books AT BIG SAVINGS. Books ideally suited for all your 
family’s spiritual nourishment and exciting entertainment. 
Consider these advantages of membership: 


| You Save Up To 50% — Any Club selection 
© you choose to accept will be billed to you at the 
special Member's Reduced Price of only $2.95 plus postage 
even when retail price is $4, $5, or even $6.00! 


2 Every Book is Full Length, Complete, 
© Library Size, Brand New—the same or better than 
the original publisher's edition. Books reach you same time 
as the general public gets them—but they pay more—often 
$2.00 to $3.00 more than C.D.B.C. members! 


3 You’re Never Obligated to Accept A 
® Book Each Month - Only 4 books during your 


me first year—as few as you wish, or none at all, there- 
er! 


Each Month You Receive FREE Illus- 
© trated Club Bulletin, “The Key”, which 
describes the forthcoming book selection. 


Reject Any Book You Do Not Want simply 
@ by returning the post-card conveniently provided 
with “THE KEY” each month for that purpose. 


Books You'll Be Proud Of —This Club is 

@ run by experienced priests and laymen. It has become 

the largest Catholic hook club in America because it pro- 

vides FULL LENGTH books YOU ENJCY! Books you'll 

proudly share with family, friends and relatives! Books 

that widen your horizons; bring happiness, entertainment ; 
make your life excitingly interesting! 


Accept $10.00 Gift WHILE THEY LAST! 
We cannot repeat this costly FREE Gift again this year. 
This is your LAST CHANCE! Let all your family enjoy the 
many benefits of C.D.B.C. membership—the richer, happier 
living! Mail that FREE Cift Coupon NOW! 


CATHOLIC DIGEST BOOK CLUB 
100 SIXTH AVENUE + NEW YORK 13, N.Y. 


{Mail Coupon for £10°° FREE Gift NOW! 


Catholic Digest Book Club, Dep’t. SN-11 
100 Sixth Avenue, New York 13, N.Y. 


YES, please ship me, ENTIRELY FREE and postpaid, “THIS IS THE MASS” 
—not in the regular edition—but in the magnificent ARTCRAFT DE LUXE 
Edition—$10.00 Value mine FREE! Also enroll me as a member of the Catholic 
Digest Book Club to receive FREE each month the illustrated “Key” describing 
each forthcoming selection. 

I may reject any selection by simply returning card provided, and I agree to 
purchase as few as 4 book selections during my first year—and as few as I wish, 
Or none at all thereafter. 

For each selection I choose I will pay only $2.95 plus postage, even though retail 
value may be $4.00 to $6.00. Thus I save up to 50% —besides getting first great 
book ENTIRELY FREE! 


(PLEASE PRINT) 


“(In CANADA, Mail to— 1184 Castlefield Ave., Toronto 19, Ont.) 



















































A GIFT TO 
BE REVERED. 
GIV® THIS SCULP- 
TURED ROSARY. A 
PASSESSION TO BE 


« 





Extra Added Gift to You! 


With every Sculptured Ro- 
sary we will send a Prayer 
by His Holiness Pope Pius 
XII (Indulgence of seven 
years for each recital. Ple- 
nary indulgence for daily 
recital during an entire 
month). 


Included at No Ex: =: Cost: 





_ 


- Illustrated Rosary 
Prayer Book, contains 
extensive woodcut illus- 
trations and text of the 

oly Rosary. Also 
shown are 100 invoca- 
s . . . Beautifully 
Bound and _ Printed. Im- 
primatur, Francis Cardi- 
nal Spellman. 

Matching Pouch in 

Cardinal Red, Blue or 
Black to carry your 

Sculptured Rosary. 


N 


TREASURED. $69 5 
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Enlarged view 
shows exqui- 
site detail on 
each bead. 


@ Sculptured Rosary 
IMPORTED from the HOLY CITY 


This amazing Rosary is beautifully sculptured by Civelli 
Master Craftsmen under the auspices of the Basilica 
della Minerva! 
bead is exceptional in its unique portrayal of the 
MYSTERIES OF THE HOLY ROSARY AND THE 
LITANY OF THE BLESSED VIRGIN. 


Fashioned of delicate Ivorine, each 


Each of the 54 beads has an invocation of the Litany 
engraved on one side, and a magnificent picture 
portrayed on the reverse side. 


The end beads show the FOUR BASILICAS .. . THE 
HOLY DOOR ...THE FIFTEEN MYSTERIES... 
ao Y FATHER AND THE FOUR EVANGE- 


All in all, this New Sculptured Rosary is the utmost in 
craftsmanship, that any man, woman or child would be 
grateful to have. 


ORDER NOW—May we 


now. 


suggest that you order 


Fill in and return coupon. 


ROSARY GUILD OF AMERICA, Dept. 31 
1225 Broadway, New York 1, N. Y. 
Please send me______.'SCULPTURED ROSARY(S) 
at $6.95 each. 
(We will be pleased to ship directly to any address 
and enclose your gift card) 
Your choice Pouch 








( ) Red ( ) Blue ( ) Black 

( ) I enclose cash, check or money order. 
Name 
Address, 
City Zone State. 
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& WHEN You Move, 
y 


our Old AND New 


Please Remember to Send 


Address to THE SIGN 
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TO SHRINE OF 


OUR LADY OF GUADALUPE 


* MEXICO CITY * 


NINE OR FIFTEEN DAYS—BY PLANE OR TRAIN 
LEAVING FROM NEW YORK, CHICAGO ON DECEMBER 5 


FOR FULL DETAILS WRITE: 


FRANCISCAN TOURS, 1615 Vine Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
My fay fy fy fo, Mi, hi, he, Mr, Mr, Ml, Me, Me, Ml, Ml, Mi, Mn, Ml, Ml, Mn, Mle, Mle, Mi, Ml, Mn, Mr, Ml, Mn, 


VvvVvvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvvVvVvvVvVvvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvVvYy 


PILGRIMAGE 


My 4 fy fe, fe, tr, ti, Li, i, Lr, hr, 








grammar first, 
factory results. 


frequently with unsatj 





CHARLES J. Pop 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


UNSCHOLARLY SLIP 


It may seem like an insignificant criti 
cism, but it really disturbs me to see j 
the scholarly magazine THE SIGN a pic! 
ture caption like that on page nine of th 
August issue: “Her charity points to th 
callow treatment of the Redmen by th 
white men.” I know that proofreading jj 
becoming a lost art, but still I am sy. 
prised. Is there a patron saint for poo 
bedeviled editors? 

Miss BLANCHE J. THOMPsox 
ROCHESTER, N, Y. 


Patron saint notwithstanding, both caption 
writer and proofreader were a little callow 
in their treatment of the red men. 


MONTREAL 


Your article on our beautiful Catholic 


City of Montreal (September) was a 
happy surprise. 
When I read about the Communist 


countries, I thank God for enabling me to 
enjoy such freedom. 
Thank you for printing a magazine like 
THE SIGN. 
(Miss) GISELE PIcuE 

MONTREAL, QUE., CANADA 


Re THE SIGN picture story for Septem- 
ber “Montreal A Modern Catholic City”: 
After three hundred years of Catholic 
culture, is Montreal different from our 
own cities of comparative size? 
Immense wealth and stark poverty. 
Beautiful churches and ugly slums. 
Perhaps governed by rugged individuals 
and _ultraconservatives, who _ consider 
public health and welfare benefits social: 
istic. 
Hospitals and homes must be built by 
volunteers for destitute sick, aged, and 
poor who do not “qualify” or are un- 
wanted by regular welfare groups (warm 
charity ). 
Through the fabric of Montreal runs 
the thread of Catholicism. Why only a 
thread? Are we proud? We really ex- 
pected more. 
FRANK LIENING 
WINSTON, ORE. 


FOREIGN AID 


Does Mr. O’Gara (September) realize 
that the United States has a public debt 
of 275 billion dollars—39 billion more 
than the combined public debt of all the 
other nations of the world? 

We have a deficit of over twelve billion 
dollars this year. When one has a deficit, 
he has to borrow money to pay bills. 
And that is what we are doing. 

Even the Church doesn’t expect us te 
borrow money to support her. 
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Foreign aid has not stopped, and obvi- 
ously is not stopping, the dreadful march 


(Continued on page 6) 
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HOLY MASS 


1S 
MOST PERFECT 


ACT OF 


THE New - 


THE 


WORSHIP 
Every Catholic 


Should Use A a : 
His Holiness, Pope ~_— sd 
exhorted the Faithful: 4 he 
ish to heart Mass as it S e 
a heard, you must — en . 
t and mouth a 
i. = at the Altar. Further, 
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The Marian Missal 
is Dedicated 
to 
THE BLESSED 


VIRGIN MARY 


conceived without sin 
Patroness of the 
United States 






Once you have used 
The New Marian Missal— 





i 
you will never be without it. 








REE — No postage or 


handling charges anywhere 
in Continental United States. 





READ THE MASS WITH THE PRIEST 
e Easily 

















¢ Word-for-word - with a new, beautiful, complete 
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Contains 
21 Full Page Pictures 
In Magnificent Color 


ES, as soon as you open your new MARIAN MISSAL, and 

Mass begins, you will participate in the Holy Sacrifice in 
the most perfect way possible. Each word . . . each action of the 
Priest will take on a new, more beautiful meaning. Holy Mass 
will become a living drama in which you will share an active 
role. 


And ... for the unbelievably low price of $3.75 you will receive 
a simulated leather binding, limp, round corners, with burnished 
red edges and 5 silk bookmarks. Compare with any other Missal 








at this price. You will be AMAZED at the outstanding VALUE 
of your Marian Missal. 


SOME OF MANY OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


e Less turning of pages—many Prayers and Collects repeated. 

Ordinary of Mass details each action of the Priest. 

e Beautifully translated and edited by Rev. Sylvester P. 
Juergens, S.M., noted liturgist. 

e Up-to-date—all latest Masses and recent Papal revisions. 

@ Many extra prayers for Confession, Communion, Benediction, 
a Stations, etc.—a daily Missal and Prayer Book com- 

ined! 


NOW, Order Your Marian Missal Today! 












MASS BOOK ASSOCIATES 
21 Hudson St. 
New York 13, N. Y. 


Please send my copy of the NEW MARIAN MISSAL at once. 
I am enclosing check or money order in the amount of $3.75. 


Name 





Address 


City Zone 
If you prefer—De Luxe Leather Edition available at $8.00 per copy. 





State 











A GIFT OF 


| 


CHARTREUSE | 


=> <& 


A gift of this fine liqueur 
not only expresses your 
own good taste—but pays 
a compliment to the taste 
of the recipient as well. 
This rare liqueur has a 
colorful history dating 
back to 1605. Chartreuse is 
delicious served straight, 
on the rocks or over ice 
cream or fruit. 


CHARTREUSE 


Yellow 86 Proof @ Green 110 Proof 


For an illustrated booklet on the story of 
Chartreuse, write: Schieffelin© & Co., 
30 Cooper Sq., N.Y., Dept. H 


e ||| 
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IF & WHEN You Move, Please Remember to Send 
Your Old AND New Address to THE SIGN 
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FAMOUS TRAPPIST PURE FRUIT PRESERVES 


Made and packed by the 
Monks of St. Joseph’s Abbey, Spencer, Mass. 


FOR YOUR 
CHRISTMAS GIFT 
SELECTIONS 


#200—Twelve ta- 

pered three-ounce jars of our best 

jams, jellies, preserves, conserves, and marma- 

lade packed in a gay gift box decorated with 
monastic scene and with fruits. 


only $3.95 ppd. 


#100—Similar to above, 
but 6 jars in same type 
colorful gift box. 


only $2.35 ppd 
PURE PRESERVES IN LARGER JARS 


#1L Six large 12 oz. jars assorted pure fruit preserves, 
jams, jellies, conserves and marmalade. 

#2L Twelve large 12 oz. jars assorted pure fruit preserves, 
jams, jellies, conserves and marmalade 


EAST OF WEST OF 
MISSISSIPPI 


$4.00 $4.80 
$7.50 $8.50 


send orders to: 


ABBEY GIFT SHOP 


ST. JOSEPH’S ABBEY 
SPENCER 14, MASS. 


WRITE FOR OUR FREE 
MAIL ORDER CATALOGUE 















of Communism. Doesn’t it seem od 
that the Communists keep badgering 
into increasing our foreign aid? .. . 

This form of government, gun-rup 
“charity,” in the long haul, will not pro. 
mote the common good as would a true 
individual and general sense of social 
justice and charity awakened in the peo. 
ple of the world to aid those in need— 
through encouraged private means, for 
example. 

It is extremely important that we dis. 
tinguish between social justice and that 
mythical economic principle of socialism, 

Socialism is the antithesis of true chari- 
table welfare and, like a malignant growth, 
self-destructive. 

And remember, the power to tax is the 
power to destroy. 

ARTHUR R. GREENWOOD 
COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 


I am one of those critics that Mr. 
James O'Gara has spoken of in his article 
“Foreign Aid Means Human Aid” jn 
September’s issue of THE SIGN. Some of 
these critics he may be speaking of may 
be men dedicated to protecting our coun- 
try against Communism. If one has time 
to study Communism, you can see how 
their ruthless fight fits into certain phases 
of our American life. Stalin was the first 
to mention foreign aid and said that it 
would be a means to drain us dry. What 
if this could or would happen? It is 
possible, and how long can we spend and 
spend? ... 

I am not saying that there should be 
no foreign aid, but with such inflationary 
spending there have to be cuts all around. 
The Communists are, of course, in all 
these countries and with their propaganda 
can do as much as we are doing here, 
while we cannot let them know by word 
and action that we individually are in- 
terested in them. 

The Supreme Court has been given the 
power in the past twenty years to interpret 
“Provide for the Common Defense and 
Promote the General Welfare” to mean 
many, many things, thereby giving the 
Federal Government the right to provide 
money and the use of power which they 
never thought of doing before... . 

I do not mean to sound uncharitable 
about foreign aid, but there are some of 
these things to consider too. 

Miss ANNE ASHAL 
GRANITE City, ILL. 


After reading the article by James 
O’Gara “Foreign Aid Means Human Aid,” 
I find myself seeking answers to many 
questions. 

With an estimated population of 300, 
000,000 souls in the U.S. by 2000 A.D., 
to whom would we go for aid if we needed 
it? 

Is the export of food, education, and 
know-how, all to increase the life expect- 
ancy of people so that they can live, and 
breed, and have more people, going to 
solve a problem or create a greater one? 

Must mankind live within the spectre 
of sudden annihilation in order to mait- 





tain a balance in nature in regard to the 
number of us that should live on the 
earth? es 

(Continued on page 8) 
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This year decide to read four good books 








IF YOU CAN SPARE JUST 10 MINUTES A DAY AND LESS THAN 
4¢ A DAY YOU CAN DO IT AS A MEMBER OF 


The Thomas More Book Club 


Did you read any really worthwhile books last year? 
How many? Three... one... none? 

The Thomas More Association, a not - for - profit - 
organization for the promotion of Catholic reading and 
reading among Catholics urges you to consider this sug- 
gestion: during the course of the next twelve months 
decide to read at least four good books — not mysteries 
or powder-puff fiction, but four solid books which will 
add to your mental and spiritual stature. 

If you're like most of us, you tend to put off serious 
reading even though you realize full well that it should 
be a vital part of your life. You promise yourself that 
you'll get at that constantly growing list of unread books 
at some more leisurely time in the future. Somehow, that 
leisure time never seems to appear. 

THE POSITIVE APPROACH 

It is far better to make a concrete beginning, how- 
ever small. By reading just ten minutes a day (and even 
the busiest of us can spare ten minutes) you can easily 
read four books in the next year — books that combine 
Catholic principles with the highest literary standards. 

The problem of where to get such good books is best 
solved by a membership in the Thomas More Book Club. 
Members of this distinguished and economical reading 
plan for Catholics choose from a wide variety of books 
by the world’s foremost Catholic authors and scholars. 
Over twenty outstanding books are offered each year at 
savings never less than 25% — often 45° or higher! 
A factual monthly Newsletter describes selections in ad- 
vance. Members may elect to take both, one, or none 
of the books offered. 

And what books! If you had been a member of the 
Thomas More Book Club during the past year, for exam- 
ple, you could have chosen your four books from among 
such titles as The Movement of World Revolution by 
Christopher Dawson, the brilliant novel Questions of 
Precedence by Nobel Prize-winning author Francois 
Mauriac, or Elizabeth Goudge’s highly praised biography 
of. Saint Francis of Assisi, My God and My All. You 
might have preferred witty Phyllis McGinley’s defense of 
husbands, home and suburbia in The Province of the 
Heart or Daniel-Rop’s fascinating study The Church in 


the Dark Ages. Among many others you might have 
selected the startlingly different approach to the Little 
Flower taken by the author of The Hidden Face or the 
stimulating essays of Barbara Ward in Five Ideas That 
Change the World. 


SERIOUS READING NOT DULL READING 

Whatever your choices as a member of The Thomas 
More Book Club you are assured of receiving outstand- 
ing books high in informational and entertainment 
values (for serious reading does not mean dull reading). 
Whether you want four books or twenty you will receive 
them at a maximum of savings — and you will be doing 
something positive about capitalizing on the great spirit- 
ual and mental rewards which can be had only from a 
consistent program of good reading. In a surprisingly 
short time you will find that you have read (and own) a 
substantial number of the best books being written today. 

Try a membership in the Thomas More Book Club. 
There is no risk since there is nothing to pay until you 
decide to buy a book — you may cancel your membership 
at any time. Fill in and mail the coupon below today — 
it is your key to the world of worthwhile reading and to 
the economical purchase of books which will make.a 
proud and lasting contribution to your home. 








THE THOMAS MORE BOOK CLUB 
210 West Madison Street, Chicago 6, Illinois 


Please enroll me as a member of the Thomas More Book Club 
and send my letter of welcome and first free Newsletter. I under- 
stand that I must purchase four selections at the special Club dis- 
counts during each year that I wish to remain a member. I may 
cancel membership at any time. 


NAME 








(please print ) 


ADDRESS 





CITY 





STATE 











The Christian Brothers Novitiate at Mont La Salle is 
in California’s Napa Valley. The Valley’s select grapes 
are cultivated for The Christian Brothers Ruby Port. 


From the dedicated labors 
of devoted men 
come the great wines of 





The Christian Brothers 


of California 


AN ORDER FOUNDED IN 


1680, REIMS, FRANCE 


Fromm and Sichel, Inc., sole distributors, New York, N.Y., Chicago, Ill., San Francisco, Calif. 









AVIER t** 
CHRISTMAS CAROS 


1959 HAND PRINTS 
SILKSCREENED ORIGINALS 
BY XAVIER ART DEPARTMENT, 
EACH CARD MARKED 
XAVIER HAND PRINT 


for mailing) 


IHustrative folder sent on request; 
rates for quantity resale. 


Commissions also accepted for church and 
school sculpture, murals, etc. Request folder 
showing recent work. 


“. . . a middle course between excessive 
realism and exaggerated symbolism . . . 
—Mediator Dei 


XAVIER ARTISTS’ GUILD 
XAVIER UNIVERSITY ART DEPT. 
NEW ORLEANS 25, LOUISIANA 


Free FOR p. 


START SPEAKING 


FRENCH 
$ PANIS 4 amost overnicur: 


HERE’ S the easiest way to learn FRENCH, SPANISH, 
Russian, German, Italian, Japanese or Brazilian. 
Hn to FREE 2-sided non-breakable record. Let your 


special 








eyes follow words in FREE sample lesson. Almost at once | 


you'll be chatting in a new language with a perfect accent! | 


That’s all you hear! No dull, tedious work. Just listen— 


imitate! It’s that easy! Offer may end soon. Rush 25¢ to 
help cover cost of special packaging, 
language you want. We'll also send free information on 
full Cortina course. No obligation. CORTINA ACADEMY, 
Dept. 13311, 136 W. 52nd St., New York 19, 


8 









10 cards and envelopes $1 (Please add 10¢ | 


REFILLS 20 for $ 


Double Shot, Silver-Tipped, All Brass 
TO FIT EVERY RETRACTABLE PEN MAD! 


including ‘‘Scripto” “‘Eversharp"’ 

















Retractable 


“Paper Mate’ ‘‘Waterman’’. Over 

200 others (except Parker 

Jeter). One a per mag y 
$1 Order. 

Choice of Red, Blue, 15 for l 
Black, Green, Choice of Red, 


Brown, Lavender 
or Gold 
Ink 


Blue, Black or Green _ 

Add 100 stipsing eee. Money 

quar. Quantity and imp es On ~ 4 

REFILLS, VISUAL INK SUPPLY—30 for $1.00 
BARCLAY DISTRIBUTORS 


Dept. 60-M, os-38 Parsons Bivd., Jamaica, N. Y. 
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shipping. State | 





CASH’S 
WOVEN 
NAMES 


prevent loss or mixups of linens, uni- 
forms and other personal belongings. 
Your name actually woven into fine 
white cambric ribbon. Easily attached 
—sew on or use CASH’s NO-SO boil- 
proof CEMENT. 


6 Doz. $2.75, 12 Doz. $3.75, 24 Doz. 
$5.75. At notion counters everywhere. 
Write for samples. 


WOVEN NAMES 





So. Norwalk 7, Conn. 





Perhaps when each of us learns the 
true meaning of “Thy will be done on 
earth as it is in heaven,” then we shall 
be created and God shall renew the face 
of the earth. ... 

JOHN L. WEEBER 
GRAND Rapips, MICH. 


LABOR DAY EDITORIAL 


. Your Labor Day editorial was so 
very well taken that I wanted to drop 
you this note. I especially enjoyed you- 
third point on the rank-and-file participa. 
tion in union affairs. I think if that were 
done, the democratization of unions would 
take place. 

Victor RIESEL 
New York, N. Y. 


SODALITIES 


May I take this opportunity to thank 
you and the other editors of THE Sian, 
particularly Douglas Roche, for the ex- 
cellent article on Sodalities in the August 
issue. We in the New York Professional 
Sodality and I, for my part, feel honored 
in being signaled out in the article. Far 
from resting on our laurels, the few 
which may be cited to our credit, we must 
accept the article as a challenge to greater 
and still greater efforts in advancing 
Christ’s cause. At the same time, one is 
inspired by your magazine’s noble and, 
I am certain, successful efforts to alert 
our thinking Catholics to their responsi- 
bilities in today’s world. 

May God continue to bless THE SIGN 
in the future. 

THOMAS I. MONAHAN 
JacksON HEiGuTs, N. Y. 


COLLEGIANS COURAGEOUS 


It was gratifying and inspiring to read 
Judith Friedberg’s article “The World’s 
Most Courageous Collegians” in the Sep- 
tember issue of THE SIGN. Thank you 
for printing it. 

The Catholic University of Lublin is 
dear to many Poles who are newcomers 
in this country, and you and your readers 
may be interested to know that there is 
a circle in Detroit called “Friends of the 
Catholic University of Lublin” who col- 
lect clothing, books, and, of course, also 
financial gifts, to help these valiant col- 
legians. Gifts may be addressed to: Mr. 
Victor Skiba, Secretary of Friends of the 
Catholic University of Lublin, 18064 
Birchcrest, Detroit, 21, Mich. 

HELEN Kapsa 
DetrRoIT, MICH. 


SMITH’S BAD GRAMMAR? 


“My Brother’s a Sports Writer,” by 

Art Smith, THe Sicn, June, 1959. 
Because of the references in the above- 
named article to Red Smith’s proficiency 
in English (with which I heartily agree), 
I decided to send this comment. It seems 
that the master is guilty of at least one 


(Continued on page 10) 
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Daily MISSAL 
0 WEEKS FREE! 


[HIS superb Missal next Sunday at Mass. 
You'll be delighted to find it as clear and easy 
to understand and follow as the beloved “Our 
“and “Hail Mary’. With the MARYKNOLL MISSAL 
Yiding you — every word, every symbol, every gesture 
‘the Holy Sacrifice of the Mass is wonderfully illumi- 
Mrated with new clarity, new meaning, new beauty! 
You'll LIVE and LOVE and KNOW the Holy Mass more 


ie { sp than ever before in your life. 
i 54 i And it won’t cost you a penny! We'll gladly send 
ie “you a FREE examination copy for two whole weeks—and in 


time for next Sunday's Mass. All you do is sign and return 
the coupon below. 


Acclaimed by Catholics as the Most COMPLETE 
and SENSIBLE Daily Missal Ever Published! 


There is good reason why the MARYKNOLL MISSAL is being 
called the “sensible”’ missal by all who use it. This missal reads 
the way you speak. Crisply. Clearly. Simply. It translates into 
pure, everyday English the majestic words of the Mass as no 
other missal has ever done before. The words of Christ become 
more full of hope, joy and meaning to YOU as you take part in 
the true and eternal mystery of His Mystical Body. 














he 


“Every nation 
has its mission 
society. Yours is 
Marykonoll. Your 
society for for- 
eign missions, 
Maryknoll, 
counts among 
its missioners $o 
many of your 
heroes and her- 


oines.” Ideal for the Experienced Missal 
— Pope Pius Xlili 


wi ; . oy User and Beginner Alike 
Confraternity Version ° 95 


Word-for-Word as Read from the Pulpit 
imprimatur: 3K RICHARD CARDINAL CUSHING 
Archbishop of Boston 
Edited by the Maryknoll Fathers 
Father Thomas J. Baver, M.M., Editor-in-Chief 
With the collaboration of 
Father Charles J. Callan, O.P., S.1.M., Litt. D. 
A FEW OF THE 44 OUTSTANDING FEATURES 


© Sturdily bound with reinforced cloth 
© Onyx stamped binding ¢ Four silk 
page markers « Complete in 1699 pages. 


® Ordinary in LARGER type ¢ Explanation of ALL 
Masses @ Fewest-ever page turns @ Easiest-to-find 
prefaces @ Frequently used text repeated in front © 
Morning and Evening Prayers ¢ ALL Masses of the 
dead ¢ Benediction Ceremony ® Stations of the Cross 
¢ Rosary Mysteries and Meditations ¢ Sunday and 
Feast Calendar @ ALL Votive Masses @ ALL the Sac- 
raments and their rites ¢ How to meditate © Detailed 
index @¢ PLUS 25 OTHER BENEFITS. 

























The MARYKNOLL MISSAL has every feature 
you want in a missal. It is the only all-new 
missal published since the Holy Father ordered 
extensive changes in the liturgy. ALL these 
changes are included. PLUS many, many extras. 

Nothing has been spared in order to make 
the MARYKNOLL MISSAL the easiest and most 
convenient to use. Page numbers and directions 
are clearly marked the few times turning a 
page is required. Contains LARGE, bold type 
95 beautiful and ine throughout. It enables you to follow the priest 
spiring illustrations § step-by-step... from the time he and the altar 
re Sa ——— boys kneel for the opening prayers at the foot 
tditen wien tot of the altar... through the beautiful Kyrie and 
from Abbey of Beuron Gloria ... until the priest raises his hand for 
in Europe the Last Blessing and says to you, before the 
Last Gospel: “May God Almighty, the Father, 
Son and Holy Spirit bless you.” 


FREE GIFT—ACT NOW! 




















When you sign and return the coupon below, we will imme- 
diately send you the beautiful and world-renowned ‘‘ROSARY 


rr we 





READ WHAT OTHERS SAY ABOUT THE ” NOVENAS To OuR LADY’’. This gorgeously illustrated and 
SUPERB AND PRACTICAL MARYKNOLL MISSAL hare somye-t whether you neep the MARYKNGLL MISSAL or net. 
"Even my thirteen-year-old can find his way about the MARYKNOLL : <% Me arene aenen anes es es ene een 
MISSAL with ease, and even my poor eyes can read the lovely, clear a 
print. And the forthright explanations are quite admirable.” SEND NO MONEY- MAIL COUPON TODAY! 
vnabantbiadhinsey cima P. J. Kenedy & Sons, 12 Barclay St., N. Y. 8, N. Y 
“My husband would never use a daily missal — his excuse was, they are + conwenee Onre 5% Sespis begghedetags ea 
‘too complicated’. Since he received your beautiful MARYKNOLL MISSAL, Yes, | want to try the MARYKNOLL MISSAL this Sunday at Mass. 
he is using it faithfully daily.” —Mrs. A. M., Detroit, Mich. Send me a FREE EXAMINATION copy for two full weeks. if the 
a ‘ Sie le & th ‘ P missal is everything you say it is I'll send you the full price of 
The modern English, the hie ; the heavier paper for $4.95, plus postage and handling. Otherwise, | will return the 


the Ordinary of the Mass are all highly commendable features. And the 
binding is very attractive and should prove especially serviceable.” 
—Sister M.L., OP 
“As the MARYKNOLL MISSAL has been of so much benefit to me, a new 
Catholic, | am sure a born-Catholic would find it equally so, if not even 
more, Not only is it so simple to follow at Mass, but it also is interesting 
fo read at home when | get a little depressed at times.” 
—Ethel J. Weinberg, Cincinnati, Ohio 
"lt should do much to make the Mass more meaningful and beneficial 
to the users.” —Sister M. M., OP 
© 1959—P. J. KENEDY & SONS, Publishers 
12 Barclay St., N. Y. 8, N. Y. 


whether | return the missal or not. 

[1] Check here if you want the Genuine Leather deluxe edition—$14.50 
Name 
Address. 
City. Zone State 


SAVE You save postage and handling charges by including full $4.95 or 
$14.50 with this coupon. Same return privilege applies. $-11 Fy 
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RENOWNED 
THROUGHOUT THE 


ENTIRE WORLD 


Authentic “HUMMEL” 

Religious Figurines preserve the 
ancient Christian traditions in 
contemporary homes of good taste. 
Grace your home with the serenity 
and beauty of authentic 
“HUMMEL” religious figurines. 


Authentic “HUMMEL” figurines 
are identified by the indented 


MOH Anmnl ® 


on the base of every piece, 
as well as the familiar 


YH V with a Bee trademark 

Ws printed on the underside. 
Made Exclusively By 

W. GOEBEL * HUMMELWERK 


BAVARIA ¢ W. GERMANY 





MJ Hisesoat Available at leading gift and department 
stores and religious stores coast to coast 
©W. Goebel, Oeslau ®Trademark 


ee AUTHENTIC bbe} 
® 














. RELIGIOUS FIGURINES 











An Invitation To The | BE SAQAR 
Headers Of The SIGN |) Mees cae ao 


To Join A | 
CATHOLIC EUROPEAN 
PILGRIMAGE TOUR 


JUNE 5-21, 1960 
Comprehensive program includes points of || 
Spiritual interest to Catholics in Paris, || 
Lourdes, Lisbon, Fatima and Rome. Exten- || 





8 M SILENT ¢¢, 95 
mM TITLED 


Now you can own a com- 
M SILENT $9.75 plete movie record of this 
16 M TITLED once-in-a-lifetime event ! 


See the histori d inspi- 
sion including Switzerland, Austria, Passion M SOUND 69 95 rational ceremony, the’ a: 
Play at Oberammergau and the Rhine River, | | 16 M DELUXE the throngs of faithful. An 


. ° ideal gift f hool, church 
returns June 28. Well known Catholic priest || | eoch Edition 10 min. | Crees Srey oF senools chure 


. — ; & White 
will be spiritual leader throughout. Air || eat ALSO AVAILABLE 
travel to Europe. First class accommoda: | In The Same Editions and Prices As Above 


tions. Limited group. _ a . 
For descriptive folder please write: im Che Story of Hope Pius XTi 


WAYFARER TRAVEL SERVICE "ORDER FROM 


HOTEL ALMS, CINCINNATI 6, OHIO IMPERIAL ENTERPRISE, inc. 


Th h ted The SIGN 
SS ee 34 Park Row, New York 38, N. Y. 











When Ordering Specify Size And Edition 








grammatical error, contained in the fg). 
lowing quotation, “They only succeeded 
in proving that they themselves were the 
real grafters . . .” The adverb “only” jx 
misplaced and the phrase should reag 
“They succeeded only in proving that they 
themselves were the real grafters . . .” 

This is indeed a small complaint, but jt 
can be a consolation to the mediocre jr 
showing that even the best can make mi 
takes. 

Blessings on Red Smith and THE Sicy, 
too. 

Mrs. JoHN O'DONNELL 


We appreciate the blessings, not only 
on The Sign, but also on Red Smith. Bu 
we wonder if even the incomparable 
Fowler would go this far. 


KeKkeke kere ekerekerekerer 
Next Month 


A bonus-length 
Christmas present for 
our readers 


THE DAY OF 
CHRIST'S 
BIRTH 


by Jim Bishop 
Author of The Day Christ Died 


WH WWW WK 


CASTRO, CONVERTIBLE? 


Have just finished reading Gary Mac- 
Eoin’s article on Fidel Castro. 

I must say that I have never read a bet- 
ter whitewashing job of a Communist 
dupe and fool—or a more confounding 
eres. . . 

Truly, in the face of all that has hap- 
pened . . . how could you permit such a 
soft, almost idiotic treatment of such a 
pompous, Communist tool in your maga- 
ING... ~. 

ALBERT C. HArin’ 
PALISADES ParK, N. J. 


HOFFAISM 


I have read the article “Hoffaism Must 
Go” with a great deal of interest .. . I 
think it is very necessary that an in- 
fluential publication such as yours continue 
to expose such evil influences after our 
Committee ceases to function... . 

RoBerT F. KENNEDY 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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EDITOR’S PAGE 


Is Mr. K. Frightened? 





HY has Khrushchev suddenly become such 
W: loud and ardent supporter of peaceful 
coexistence? Is it mere propaganda? Or 
is it an effort to lull us into a sense of security so we 
shall let down our guard? It could be either or both. 
Some experts think that Khrushchev is afraid of 
his ally, Red China. They think that all isn’t going 
well between the two countries, in spite of frequent 
declarations of eternal friendship. They suspect that 
the Russians want a settlement with the West in 
order to cover their rear in case of conflict with Red 
China. Some go so far as to predict that Moscow 
may seek a defensive alliance with the West when 
Red China has nuclear weapons. 

Historically, Russia is a European power with a 
vast backyard in Asia. Culturally, most Russians 
are closer to Europeans than they are to Asiatics. 
In recent years, the Reds have made tremendous 
efforts. to develop Siberia agriculturally and industri- 
ally. Nevertheless, the people of this area are 
Asiatics with a closer feeling of kinship to the 
Chinese and other Asiatics than to the European 
Russians. Khrushchev may have good reason to 
doubt their loyalty in case of war. Right now, a 
struggle is going on between Soviet Russia and Red 
China over dominant influence in Outer Mongolia. 

One of the reasons for the almost frantic efforts 
to develop Siberia may be the ever-expanding popu- 
lation of China. The present population is estimated 
at approximately 650,000,000, with an annual in- 
crease of 30,000,000, while that of Russia is 208,- 
000,000, with an annual increase of 3,000,000. The 
day may not be far off when the Chinese will look 
longingly at the open spaces of Siberia as a means 
of relief for their excess population. Furthermore, 
a country as big as Red China won’t accept second 
place in the Communist world nor the role of a 
Russian satellite. 

There can be little doubt that Khrushchev has 
given -high priority to achieving some sort of un- 
derstanding with the United States—on his own 
terms, of course, and for his own purposes. Red 
China has shown no enthusiasm for this effort. All 
Communist countries except China played up 
Khrushchev’s trip to the U.S. by every means of 
publicity. The Red Chinese passed it over with a 
few half-hearted words of approval. In fact, while 
Khrushchev has been making a great to-do about 
lessening tensions, Red China’s propaganda machine 
has kept its hate-America campaign in high gear. 
While Khrushchev was talking of peace, of melting 
the ice of the cold war, and of disarmament, the 





Red Chinese made a brutal attack on Tibet, threat- 
ened the conquest of Formosa, and instigated an 
invasion of Laos. 

In Peiping for the celebration of the tenth an- 
niversary of the Red Chinese regime, Khrushchev 
praised President Eisenhower for his awareness of 
the need to relax international tensions and declared 
that in this he had the support of the American 
people. On the same occasion, Red Marshal Chou, 
breathing fire and brimstone, denounced the “Ameri- 
can imperialists” throughout a long speech in which 
he declared: “We firmly demand the withdrawal of 
American troops from the Taiwan area. There is 
no force in this world that can prevent the Chinese 
people from realizing the full unity of its great 
fatherland.” 

Perhaps the best proof of conflict is India. For 
years, Soviet Russia has made a great play to win 
the favor of India. She has had considerable suc- 
cess. Nehru’s often-declared neutrality has been 
weighted in favor of the Reds. In recent months, 
the Red Chinese have wantonly provoked the Indians 
by invading their territory. Chinese interest in a few 
square miles of mountainous terrain can hardly ex- 
plain this aggression. It looks like a deliberate af- 
front to Soviet Russia. 


differences. The Chinese Communists have 

organized communes and have promoted 
them ruthlessly. Khrushchev has openly repudiated 
communes in favor of the Soviet system of collec- 
tive farms. This could hardly have pleased the 
leaders of Red China, who boast of their communes 
as one of their greatest achievements. Khrushchev 
further denounced as unrealistic Red China’s 
practice of mobilizing city workers to help on the 
farms. 

From information available, it is impossible to 
draw certain conclusions. Even the experts are di- 
vided on whether there is danger of serious and open 
conflict between Soviet Russia and Red China. It 
would be foolish to presume that there is a serious 
rift. On the other hand, the situation is worth watch- 
ing, hopefully and prayerfully. 
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Liberty and Justice For All 


One of the chief tasks facing the next session of Congress 
will be to secure for American Negroes the same civil lib- 
erties now enjoyed by other citizens. This is a conclusion 
shouting for attention from the recently released Report 
of the Civil Rights Commission. 

The Commission handed its report to the President on 
September 7. The moment of its delivery was ill-timed. 
Its urgent significance was smothered by successive waves 
of national excitement over the passage of the Labor Re- 
form Act, the emotional impact of the Khrushchev visit, 
and the annual dose of World Series fever. 


This report must not go unheeded. It is a lengthy and de- 
tailed report, soberly constructed by the six-man, bipartisan 
commission representing Northern and Southern viewpoints. 
It is the reasoned result of a two-year investigation con- 
cerning restrictions of civil liberties in the field of housing, 
education, and voting. It covered East, West, North, and 
South. In reading the report, we concluded that the big- 
gest blot currently blackening the American tradition of 
“liberty and justice for all” is in the area of voting, for 
Negroes in the South. 

In the Soyth, the report reveals, there are 5 million 
Negroes of voting age. Only 25 per cent of these Negroes 
are registered to vote, compared to 60 per cent of the 
registered white population. In 158 counties Negroes ac- 
tually have a numerical majority. Yet, in 16 of these 
counties there is not even one Negro voter. In 49 other 
counties, fewer than 5 per cent are registered. 

We appreciate the desire of individual states and munic- 
ipalities to tie together citizenship responsibility and the 
right to vote. But we condemn as inhuman, un-American, 
and un-Christian, the double standard of citizenship. If 
municipalities draw up a list of qualifications in keeping 
with the Constitution, then it should apply to all citizens, 
regardless of race, creed, or color. The report made it 
clear, with citations of local legislation and case histories, 
that deceit, hypocrisy, and violence were often used to keep 
Negroes in a status of second-class citizenship. 

Congress became aflame last summer with righteous in- 
dignation against corrupt labor leaders who deny civil 
liberties to union members. But the same Congress and the 
same Administration showed far less zeal in seeking to 
protect equally harmful violations of constitutional liberties 
in the field of voting. By implication, the report criticizes 
the Justice Department for failing to use the authorization 
given it by Congress in 1957 to intervene in local cases 
where citizens are deprived of their right to vote. 

Equal justice for all, equal protection of the laws for 
all, this is the American tradition. It is, however, not 
merely a matter of legislation. Along with legislation, there 
is need for public-spirited citizens to appeal to their fellow 
Americans for a change of heart—to be willing to grant 
liberty and justice to all. Congratulations to the Commission 
for work well done. We will now watch what Congress does. 








Editorials in Pictures and Print 


A THANKSGIVING OFFERING 
— 





; 
be a 
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Whether flood, fire, earthquake, or political oppression 
is responsible, the children of the world’s misfortune 
know only how much better they feel when someone cares 
for them. When you donated usable clothing to the 
Thanksgiving drive of Catholic Relief Services—NCWC, 
you showed this little European refugee, thrilled by a gift 
of shoes and coat, that you care. Time to give again! 
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Day of Rejoicing 


November 20 will be a day of great rejoicing for Catholics 
in America. It is the date for the dedication of the massive 
shrine to Our Lady in the nation’s capital, and the con- 
secrating of all Catholics in America to the Mother of God. 

Coming at the close of the annual meeting of the Cath- 
olic hierarchy in America, there will be two hundred bishops, 
archbishops, and cardinals present. Several thousand priests 
and monsignori, religious superiors and lay dignitaries, re- 
ligious and laity. are expected to fill the mammoth shrine 
to capacity. 

This new, national monument to the Mother of God has 
been slowly but majestically rising for many years. It 
was at the Sixth Council of Baltimore in 1846 that the 
hierarchy placed the Catholic Church in America under the 
patronage of Mary, with her title of the Immaculate Con- 
ception. Bishop Thomas Shahan, fourth rector of Cath- 
olic University, proposed in 1912 that a national shrine be 
built to her. Cardinal Gibbons laid the cornerstone in 
1920. The work was interrupted during the depression and 
war years. In 1953 the bishops appealed to Catholic de- 
votion throughout the nation for funds to complete the 
majestic edifice. The superstructure is now complete, ex- 
cept for interior decorating. (see “Glory to Our Lady,” 
page 21.) 

The hierarchy has appealed to the faithful of the na- 
tion’s 16,700 parishes to prepare for the solemn occasion 
by a triduum of prayer and then, on the great day of dedi- 
cation, to consecrate themselves to Mary, the Immaculate 
Mother of God. 

Mary is our Queen. She is a queen in the sense that 
she pre-eminently possesses all those virtues which make 
a person truly great. She is queen of apostles, queen of 
martyrs, queen of virgins, etc. But she is a queen in a 
greater sense than this. She is queen because of her official 
position in the everlasting Kingdom of God, taking her 
rightful place above angels and men, next to her Divine Son. 

Mary is one of the greatest joys of our life. Like the 
rest of us, except for sin, she lived a life of faith and trust 
in God amidst her daily toil. Now, glorified in body and 
soul, she is no longer subject to the laws of time and bodily 
change. On rare occasions, as at Beauraing, Lourdes, and 
Fatima, when she appears to pure and innocent souls with 
some urgent message from God, she is seen as a majestic 
person of unearthly beauty. The sole survivor of the 
Fatima visions, Sister Lucy, describes her in terms of 
“flesh-like light.” She said: “She was all of light. The 
light had various tones, yellow, white, and other colors. It 
was by the different tones and intensities that one saw 
what was hand and what was mantle; what was face and 
what was tunic.” Such are the citizens of eternity. 

The nation’s Catholics will gladly pay their act of na- 
tional homage to Our Lady on the solemn and joyous oc- 
casion of November 20. 


After Khrushchev What? 


Nikita Khrushchev has come and gone. In the smoke trail 
of his jet-propelled return to Moscow, he left considerable 
talk about a coming meeting at the summit and many fu- 
ture meetings. In his pocket he carried a promise that 
President Eisenhower would visit Russia in the springtime. 
No time limit was set for settling the Berlin Question. The 
world concluded that it had been granted a reprieve from 
the imminent threat of all-out nuclear war. 

In the current international atmosphere, with both sides 
making public statements about the disastrous futility of 
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Juvenile delinquency in New York has turned into small-scale 
war, with Molotov cocktails, zip guns, and knives the play- 
things of street gangs. Pinning the blame is a vicious circle 


RELIGIOUS NEWS 
The roles of the Virgin Mary and Christ at the 1960 Passion 
Play, Oberammergau, Germany, May-September, will be 
played by Irmgard Dengg, 21, and Anton Preisinger 
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A happy scene, but some of these youngsters in Shwebo, 
Burma, have leprosy. They are treated with sulphone supplied 
by UNICEF and allowed to play with healthy children 
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ANNAN PHOTOS 


The race between Christianity and Communism to reach and 
influence the minds of Asia is shown dramatically by these 
two photos. Left, Father Jean Brouillette, O.M.1., a Cana- 


Father Tarcisius Sije, Luo tribesman of Nyarombo, Tan- 
ganyika, gives first blessing to Bishop John J. Rudin of Pitts- 
field, Mass., who ordained him after thirteen-year struggle to 
reach priesthood; he will work among 65,000 tribesmen 
RELIGIOUS NEWS 





WIDE WORLD 
dian who has served in Laos for 25 years, encourages stu- 
dents at his school while other boys, not much older, cower 
after capture as Red rebels trying to hand Laos to Russia 


The captive nations of Russia, through flag raised opposite 
the U.N. in New York, plead with the free world not to for- 
get them. Khrushchev doesn’t like to talk about them, but 
honest men will not be shut up for fear of a “K” tantrum 


WIDE WORLD 











UNITED NATIONS: 
WE DEMAND FREEDOM AND INDEPENDENCE 
THE PEOPLES OF 
ALBANIA ESTONIA LITHUANIA 


BULGARIA HUNGARY POLAND 
CZECHOSLOVAKIA LATVIA ROMANIA 


ASSEMBLY OF CAPTIVE EUROPEAN NATIONS 











settling differences by war and the necessity for mutual 
disarmament, many nations have taken renewed hope that 
now they can work, without fear, for the real happiness of 
their people and for the general welfare of mankind. But 
all the grave problems still remain to be solved. 

Mr. Khrushchev came to America and saw many Ameri- 
cans as they really are, from the official courtesies extended 
to him by our Chief of State in the White House all the 
way down to the can-can “entertainment” bounced in his 
face at Hollywood. He came with the deeply dyed Com- 
munist conviction that Communism is the coming system of 
society for all nations; that by an inexorable law of history, 
Communism must become the final stage of human evolu- 
tion. While in America, he emphasized, time and again, his 
belief that Communism would triumph over us. When he left 
our shores, he was still fanatically dedicated to this dia- 
bolical myth. 


Where do we go from here? In America, our answer must 
be threefold: military preparedness, increased efforts to 
keep channels open between the American and Russian 
peoples, and prayerful reliance on Divine Providence. 

We must remain adequately armed. Anyone who knows 
Communist theory and history, the system of tactics and 
strategy, of freezing and thawing, of taking a breathing 
spell and then leaping forward, the willingness to stoop to 
any barbarity whenever it is deemed helpful to the Com- 
munist cause, the systematic deceits in diplomacy, their 
contempt for treaties, contempt for God and man, will never 
rely on their word. Only consistent deeds will enable Com- 
munists to regain the confidence of mankind. 

Nikita Khrushchev is still a dedicated Communist. What 
apparently impresses him is American solidarity and Ameri- 
can military might capable of devastating Russia. During 
the Berlin crisis, which had become far more grave than 
most Americans realized, one third of our European based 
air force reportedly was constantly in the air, carrying 
nuclear bombs to and from Russian borders, “just in case. 

” President Eisenhower apparently was making a last- 
ditch stand to avert world-wide nuclear war when he in- 
vited Mr. Khrushchev to our shores. 

We must constantly seek to negotiate ways and means 
of disarmament. May God hasten the day of universal dis- 
armament. But while dealing with dedicated Communists, 
agreements are currently useless, unless guaranteed by ef- 
fective controls. Pending effective controls, we must re- 
main adequately armed. 

We must exhaust every effort to widen the channels of 
communication recently opened between the Russian and 
American peoples. In his visit to Russia last summer, Vice- 
President Nixon seems to have made a significant break- 
through. The Khrushchev visit may have helped in this 
respect, Now if the Party will only raise the Iron Curtain 
a bit more, loosen their tight controls of censorship, stop 
jamming our broadcasts, and allow more cultural inter- 
changes of real people (not Party functionaries) between 
the two nations, it will surely contribute greatly to world 
peace. 

Most important is our prayerful reliance on Divine 
Providence. An atheistic and materialistic world has no 
regard for prayer, penance, or divine guidance. Unfor- 
tunately, America also has its share of such materialism. 
The fact remains that God is still running the show, with 
due regard for human freedom. Every evil His Providence 
permits carries its divinely planted seeds of self-destruction; 
but God never permits any evil except in view of a greater 
good. We are a nation that boasts of placing our trust in 
God. If we stay on God’s side, God will surely lead us to 
the greatly desired peace. 
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VIEWS IN BRIEF 


Let’s Be Fair. It is a paradox that the strength of this 
nation lies in its diverse national roots, and yet each new 
group has had to fight for acceptance by those who were 
fortunate enough to get here a few years earlier. Today, the 
Puerto Ricans are going through what the Irish, Poles, 
Czechs, and so many others faced and—thank God—con. 
quered. It’s as though minority groups are put through a 
hazing by the sophomores before being accepted into the 
fraternity of America. This hazing can last a long time, 
as the Negroes have learned. Certainly, the rash of mur- 
ders in New York involving stupid Puerto Rican teen-agers 
will prolong discrimination against them. 

But what are the real reasons for such anti-social be. 
havior? And what is the Church doing for the Puerto 
Ricans? All this makes the full story and we present it in 
two engrossing pieces, “From San Juan to Hell’s Kitchen” 
and “By 1965 . Or Never,” Pages 28-36. Catholics 
should remember that the bulk of the Puerto Rican new- 
comers are also Catholic. We’re big in suburbia today, 
but it’s not so long since we got off the boat with barely the 
seat in our pants. 


Virtue over Knowledge. We have to admit that the ex 
istence of gen-u-ine American Catholic intellectuals has us 
mixed up. It’s beginning to look, however, as if we'll be 
able to speak with more certainty about American holi- 
ness. The Holy See foresees that Mother Seton, foundress 
of the American Sisters of Charity, may be declared 
Blessed next year. If canonization follows, which we sin- 
cerely pray for, Mother Seton will be the first American- 
born saint. Mother Cabrini, canonized in 1946, was born 
in Italy and naturalized as an American, 


Czechoslovakia. The Tablet (London) recently quoted a 
letter it received from a Catholic in Czechoslovakia. The 
letter read, in part: “All the Orders of men have been sup- 
pressed and their priests condemned to forced labour. Now 
a start is being made with removing the last Sisters who are 
members of Orders from the hospitals. Nowhere except in 
Russia is the state of the Catholic Church as sad as it is in 
Czechoslovakia, although the great majority of the popula- 
tion is Catholic. The Church has suffered grievous wounds. 
May God shorten the time of suffering and allow the perse- 
cution to pass. How good it is to hear that we are not for- 
gotten in the free world, that prayers are offered for us, 
and that we feel ourselves at one with the whole Catholic 
world!” This is an eloquent reminder that the Church is 
suffering here and in other countries and needs our prayers. 


The Faith in Russia. Signor La Pira, former mayor of 
Florence, recently made a pilgrimage of prayer to Russia. 
On his return, he wrote: “I was happy to note that, despite 
the activities and orders of the Communist Party, the sturdy 
oak that is the Christian faith of the Russian people showed 
no signs of withering away but, on the contrary, gave many 
comforting signs of life and of a new time of growth. This 
I was able to discover by seeing with my own eyes the re- 
ligious fervor of the people of all classes, old and young, 
men and women, gathered in those churches that are still 
open for worship. ... As I have been able to see for my- 
self, the religious faith of ‘Holy Russia,’ of ‘the Holy 
Ukraine,’ and of ‘Holy Kiev’ is a burning and heroic faith.” 
It is good to know of the presence of such faith, even 
though it must live in dark and stifling conditions. The 
important thing is that it is there. We must pray that it 
will burn ever more brightly. 
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When De Gaulle speaks, the French listen obediently and 


the Allies start to worry 

BY ANDREW BOYLE 
No true friend of France can deny the miracle of General Charles de Gaulle’s 
singlehanded achievement in restoring stability to his wracked nation. Seventeen 
months ago, the Algerian revolt touched off the gravest political crisis seen any- 
where west of the Iron Curtain in the postwar years. On the emotional tidal wave 
of ihat revolt, the General coasted back to power. He had aiways said, with the 





confidence of a prophet, that the French 
would turn to him again in their hour 
of need and not find him wanting, but 
waiting. When, by a suicidal gesture 
of despair, the impotent leaders of the 
doomed Fourth Republic voted them- 
selves out of existence on what seemed 
to be the eve of anarchy and civil 
strife, De Gaulle stepped in. 

He did so firmly, but with a regard 
for the popular will and the constitu- 
tional niceties which silenced the cynics 
and made short work of the Communist 
dream of a fatal breach in the NATO 
front. He has now been in supreme 
control of French affairs for twelve 
months as President of the new Fifth 
Republic. The litany of his undoubted 
successes is impressive. 

His initial task was to restore sta- 
bility in France and Algeria, particu- 
larly among those French settlers who 
had called the bluff of the old regime 
in Paris. Then came the referendum, 
in which nearly 90 per cent of the adult 
population voted “Oui” and placed their 
future in his strong hands. A general 
election swept in a big majority of 
Gaullist supporters, decimating the 
Communists, who are still the only real 
and vocal opposition in the reconstituted 
parliament, but far too weak numeri- 
cally to matter. 

In any case, no party of any color 
matters very much in France any more, 
for De Gaulle has seen to that, too. 
The scandal of a system under which 
governments fell like rotten apples every 
two months or so had stuck in the 
General’s gullet for years. Since his 
rather mysterious departure from the 
center of affairs in 1946, he had been 
denouncing the system and vainly de- 
manding its reform. He made no mis- 
take when the chance came to overhaul 
it himself. And his constitutional au- 
thority as President today is potentially 
far greater than that enjoyed even by 
the occupant of the White House in 
Washington, though the American 
model served as his original ideal. 


= from remaking the French 
constitution, what has he done? We 
need list only the main political land- 
marks. 

He has recently set up the French 
Community, an association of free and 
loosely knit, overseas territories mostly 
in and around Africa, which, like the 
British Commonwealth, acknowledges 
the headship of metropolitan France. 

The tiny and relatively poor colony 
of Guinea showed its teeth by opting 
out. The General let Guinea go with- 
out batting an eyelid and then promptly 
cut her off from the generous economic 
aid without which she may find it im- 
possible to maintain her independence. 
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In his impatient but thorough resolve 
to allow every French citizen, whether 
a native of Normandy or Madagascar, 
to share in the material abundance and 
spiritual patrimony of the motherland, 
he is proving himself a leader who 
stoutly believes in republic democracy. 
Here again, in the astonishingly brief 
span of a year, he has brought vision 
down to reality. 

The late John Foster Dulles was an 
indefatigable traveler in the cause of 
Western policy-making. The many 
thousands of miles he covered by air, 
visiting allied politicians, probably 
hastened his end. Like Dulles, De 
Gaulle has faith in the personal ap- 
proach. But, so far, he has confined 
most of his journeyings to France and 
the new French overseas community. 
The logic of events, he evidently thinks, 
must keep him at home until the work 
of consolidation is so far advanced 
that he can throw his formidable weight 
about abroad. Yet the mileage of his 
tours “to show himself to the people” 


already runs into six figures. And 
these ambassadorial missions have 
demonstrated not merely his un- 


diminished prestige among ordinary 
Frenchmen but also a subtle flair for 
dignified showmanship worthy of a 
royal Barnum. 

The British have their Comet 4, the 
Americans their Boeing 707, the Rus- 
sians their Tupolev passenger jet. The 
French have: their Caravelle. It has 
been well said that De Gaulle has made 
“this silver bird as much a part of the 
mystique of the Fifth Republic as 
Napoleon made the eagle a part of 
the mystique of the First Empire.” 

The arrow-like grace and speed of 
his arrivals and departures are in con- 
stant and amazing contrast to his stiff 
loneliness on the speaking rostrums or 
among the cheering crowds he enjoys 
mingling with, without once losing his 
air Of aloof majesty. The multitude is 
with him and mostly behind him. He 
is not one of them, yet they accept the 
fact and are still grateful. Never since 
Napoleon’s day has the Frenchman— 
that most critical of individualists— 
so looked up to one man and obeyed. 

This feeling is emphasized when you 
take a backward glance at what the 
Frenchman has had to put up with 
since the beginning of 1959. Surround- 
ing himself with experts in all fields, 
the new President has ruled his Gov- 
ernment—and through it the nation— 
virtually by decree. There may be 
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ultimate danger in the notion of a 
parliament which acts more or less as 
a rubber-stamp for measures already 
fashioned by numerous specialist com. 
mittees to suit De Gaulle’s requirements, 

Roughly four hundred decrees have 
been published to date in the Journal 
Official, They concern nearly every de- 
partment of life: electoral procedure, 
national service, education, housing, 
family allowances and pensions, local 
administration, and the law courts. 
Sometimes, in partial deference to 
popular moods, the pace of change has 
been carefully slackened to allow the 
idea to sink in. Thus the devalued 
“heavy franc” is being introduced by 
easy stages; and no doubt the reform 
of taxation in a land where people are 
notoriously allergic to paying any taxes 
will follow a similarly cautious course, 


I N the main, however, there has been 
very little unrest after any of De 
Gaulle’s sweeping and drastic reforms. 
The cost of living has risen slightly, 
but wages have been pegged and strikes 
have been more or less unknown. Any 
one of these reforms would have 
brought down half a dozen governments 
under the moribund Fourth Republic. 
If part of the President’s success can 
be explained by his talent for self-adver- 
tisement in the cause of France, part 
of it also lies in the widespread accept- 
ance of his will to make the nation 
truly united again. He is ruthlessly 
determined to pursue French policies 
abroad while concentrating on putting 
his own house in order first. And it 
is this which has brought him into col- 
lision with his neighbors and allies. 
Many students of French affairs 
throughout Europe deplore his in- 
transigent attitude, for instance, over 
the possession of nuclear weapons. It 
is typical of the man and of his cease- 
less quest for national grandeur. In 
principle, he believes in NATO; in 
practice, he insists that NATO should 
become an alliance between equals. 
His stubbornness forced General 
Lauris Norstad, Supreme Allied Com- 
mander, to withdraw his fighter-bomb- 
ers, at some tactical inconvenience, 
from French to British and German 
bases, because the United States will 
not yet agree to share atomic secrets 
with him; he has also made it quite 
clear that, in the event of war, French 
naval units in the Mediterranean may 
be withdrawn from NATO control. He 
is playing a dangerous game of blunt 
diplomacy for high stakes. For De 
Gaulle knows that the West relies on 
the nuclear deterrent for its ultimate 
safety. He knows, too, that the de- 
terrent is fully possessed only by the 
United States, and to a smaller extent 
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by Britain. He does not care for the 
fixed idea that, if his country is to 
have her rightful say in Western de- 
fense and policy-making, she must do 
it alone and build, test, and stock her 
own atomic weapons. Meanwhile, by 
what many critics regard as egotistical 
blackmail, he is prepared to wait until 
the Americans and British give in for 
the sake of unity and offer the one- 
sided concessions he insists on. 

It was Churchill, an indomitable but 
often testy warrior himself, who was 
the first to experience the awesome 
rigidity of this fearless, outspoken 
soldier, who was at constant logger- 
heads with Britain’s war leaders on 
points of protocol and prestige. Church- 
ill ended by keeping military informa- 
tion from De Gaulle and _ his 
provisional government-in-exile and 
coined the classic remark: “Of all the 
crosses I have to bear, the heaviest is 
the Cross of Lorraine.” 

General Eisenhower, who recently 
had to rearrange his itinerary of visits 
to European leaders, largely out of 
deference to the wishes of De Gaulle, 
was spared the burden of the Cross of 
Lorraine during the war. That was, 
perhaps, a pity. He will find it a 
sharp-edged and increasingly staggering 
weight to lift. So will his successor. 


usT as Winston Churchill came up 
J against his political unco-operative- 
ness, so Eisenhower and the other 
partners in the Western alliance 
will have to contend with the nationalist 
obstinacy of a man who holds far 
greater moral and political power now 
than in those wartime days. It is also 
probable that, in the interests of NATO 
solidarity, De Gaulle will get his way 
(or most of it) by compromise—pro- 
vided he can solve what must be re- 
garded as his most difficult domestic 
worry of all: Algeria. 

Several hundred miles across the 
rocky and sandy wastes of North 
Africa, where technicians are preparing 
France’s first nuclear bomb and more 
technicians are busier tapping the 
boasted mineral riches beneath the 
Sahara, nearly half a million French- 
men are still under arms. Their enemies 
are the Nationalist rebels in the Al- 
gerian mountain strongholds. And this 
“last colonial war” is the one imponder- 
able factor which might be the undo- 
ing of De Gaulle. 

He rose to the top for the second time 
in his life on the tide of that artificially 
engineered revolt in Algeria. Whether 
he can stay at the top depends on his 
eventual success in bringing peace and 
satisfying both the extremist French 
settlers and the rebel bands fighting 
his army in the field. 


Complete success or drastic failure 


awaits his country, says De Gaulle, for “France 


cannot be France without greatness” 
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So far, he has done more than any 
French leader to solve the Algerian 
problem. A dramatic September state- 
ment promised that Algerians could 
choose their own future in four years’ 
time: independence, integration or 
community status. It is clear that De 
Gaulle would prefer the latter choice. 

Apart from the drain on French 
resources of a bloody cuerril!a campaign 
that has been going on for five whole 
years, De Gaulle ‘is starting to pour 
money into this territory to the 
amount of 200 million dollars a year for 
development reconstruction. Here, as 
ever, he is avoiding half-measures. 

He has promised the Aleerian 
Moslems more out of life and has been 
as good as his word in extending the 
franchise, finding official) posts for 
Moslems as mayors and _ councillors, 
and introducing a bold scheme of land 
reform. There are signs already that 
the rebels fear his hold over the minds 
of a majority of Algeria’s nine million 
people, only about one if ten of whom 
is French. The European settlers are 
getting restive, but most of the Army 
“bosses” who were behind the Alsiers 
rising have been posted elsewhere. 

The rebel commanders themselves, 
obviously aware of such developments, 
have been taking to horribly revressive 
measures in an effort to enforce disci- 
pline on their troops: scores of these, 
suspected either of harboring Gaullist 
sympathies, or of losing their ardor, 
have been shot out of hand. Against 
this, it is seldom appreciated, even in 
Western Europe, that among the French 
forces are nearly 120,000 Moslem 
regulars and “home defense” militiamen 
whose loyalty to De Gaulle is unques- 
tioned. 

The 


Sahara, meantime, is 


being 
tamed. Within a decade, enough oil 
and natural gas alone may have been 
released from the depths of the desert to 
meet French needs and leave a hand- 
some margin for export. Small wonder 


that most Frenchmen and a _ slowly 
increasing number of Algerians are con- 
tent to leave everything to De Gaulle. 

One of the rare trips he made out- 
side French territory was to Italy early 
last summer. He had a long, private 
audience with Pope John XXIII; a 
slightly malicious French cartoonist, 
shrewdly drawing on his imagination, 
pictured the President of the Republic 
tapping the Pontiff confidentially on the 
arm and saying: And another 
thing we have in common, Holy Father. 
Our infallibility.” 

The dig was not wide of the mark. 
It is of the nature of De Gaulle’s 
neculiar greatness that he is so sure, so 
often, that he alone is right and every- 
one else wrong. Once, during the recent 
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war, he was skeptically confronted with 
this. How could he conceivably know 
what most Fre -chmen were wishing and 
thinking from the safe side of the 
English Channel? His reply must rank 
with any uttered by the major prophets 
or the presumptuous fools of history: 

“When I want to know what France 
is thinking,” he said, “I simply question 
myself.” 

He was not striking a pose. Anyone 
who doubts the sincerity of that saying 
need only glance at the brilliantly 
written opening paragraph of the first 
volume of his memoirs, which begins 
with these solemn and moving words: 

“All my life I have thought of 
France in a certain way. This is in- 
spired by sentiment as much as by rea- 
son. The emotional side of me tends 
to imagine France, like the princess 
in the fairy stories or the Madonna in 
the frescoes, as dedicated to an ex- 
alted and exceptional destiny. In- 
stinctively I have the _ feeling that 
Providence has created her either for 
complete successes or for exemplary mis- 
fortunes. In short, to my mind, 
France cannot be France without 
greatness.” 


F ROM his father, who taught history 
in a Jesuit college at Lille, he 
learned to understand the historical 
paradox that is France. A devout and 
(what is rarer among men of his stamp) 
a rigid Catholic, collaterally descended 
from one of the followers of Joan of Arc, 
the mystique of his country’s triumphs 
and tragedies grew in him with man- 
hood. As a junior officer in World 
War I, he was wounded three times, 
captured in 1916. and removed be- 
fore the Armistice to a camp for 
hardened prisoners after his fifth un- 
successful attempt to escape. Between 
the wars the protégé of Pétain, the 
Chief of Staff, he specialized in the 
historical aspect of military science. 
His writings on the need for a small, 
professional Army of highly mobile, 
mechanized forces were noted in Ger- 
many, though not in France. 

During the thirties, he vainly at- 
tempted to interest politicians in his 
theories. Only the Socialist, Léon 
Blum, and the Radical leader, Paul 
Reynaud, lent him half an ear: the 
Maginot mentality had frozen all 
original thinking on military problems. 

The catastrophe of 1940 proved his 
soundness; and it is often overlooked 
that De Gaulle as a_ brigadier per- 
sonally conducted one of the few minor 
French armored counter-strokes that 
temporarily held the enemy panzers. 

Invited, when it was already too late, 
to join Reynaud’s Government, this 
still obscure brigadier faced one of the 


most unpleasant personal decisions of 
his life after the aged Pétain, as head 
of an emergency régime, sued for an 
armistice. De Gaulle managed to 
escape from France to London, realiz- 
ing that the Germans could not cross 
the Channel nor expect, in the long 
run, to conquer the United States. In 
Britain, he raised the standard of Free 
France. Pétain had him tried and 
condemned to death in his absence as 
a traitor. The breach between the two 
men, so devoted to one another earlier 
yet imbued with such oddly contrasting 
minds, remained absolute until Pétain’s 
own postwar trial, condemnation, and 
humiliating death as an aged prisoner, 

The two years that followed the 
liberation of France seemed to raise 
De Gaulle to the topmost peak of 
popularity and power. A huge and well- 
organized Communist Party, however, 
had sprung up with the wartime resist- 
ance movement. Though he made room 
for Reds in his Government, the move 
did not enable the Government or the 
revised Constitution to work as he 
wanted. 

“If you don’t take into account the 
absolute necessities for governmental 
authority, dignity, and responsibility,” 
he warned the French party leaders 
just before he resigned in a huff at the 
start of 1946, “you will proceed to such 
a situation that one day or another 
you'll regret the course you have taken.” 

With that, he strode out of the public 
eye, certain that his hour would come 
once more. The “party game” in Paris 
had nauseated him; but his false step 
in founding, shortly afterward, the so- 
called Rally of the French People. a 
mass movement intended to bring about 
by persuasion the vital reform of the 
Constitution, seemed, by the early 
1950’s, to have persuaded many of his 
countrymen that De Gaulle, not the 
Constitution, was finished. How wrong 
they were, the whole world has dis- 
covered in the past, momentous year. 

The “Joan-of-Arc” mystique persists 
in him, fortified and not diluted by his 
unconditional restoration as savior and 
father of his people. In the process of 
recovering France’s former status as 
a nation, he is proving his own versa- 
tility without thought of self. With 
more scrupulousness, but no less skill, 
than Cardinal Richelieu, and with 
some of St. Joan’s tenacity of aim, he 
is coincidentally losing friends abroad 
while half influencing Allies. That is a 
perilous course in itself, more perilous 
than even his North African gamble. 
But the biggest peril is still an uncon- 
scious one: the lulling of the average 
French mind into reacting as though 
De Gaulle already had established a 
dictatorship. 











Dur of the devotion of American Catholics to the Blessed Virgin Mary has 
arisen a stunning shrine in Washington, D.C., that will take its place among the 
magnificent churches of the world. Forty-seven years of planning, $18 million, 
and the combined talents of a brilliant team of theologians, historians, and art- 
ists produced the National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, located on 
the Catholic University campus. The entire U.S. hierarchy will witness the dedi- 
cation Nov. 20, a date that will serve as a milestone for the Church in America, 
which placed itself under the patronage of Our Lady more than a century ago. 
Front view of the shrine, above, shows the strong Romanesque-Byzantine style 
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Ales 

cc. arches and massive brick 
walls of the nave, left, give cool beauty 
and medieval effect. Later, the walls 
will be lined with marble, and chapels 
and statues added. Domes and mosaics 
provide colorful Byzantine influence 


O he main entrance, right, announces 


Mary’s dignity. Ivan Mestrovic sculp- 
tured the statue of Mary Immaculate at 
the top and John Angel created the An- 
nunciation scene. Several panels depia 
women of the Old and New Testaments 


g he shrine’s crypt, in use since 1931, 
has been the scene of many ceremonies, 
The main church will hold 6,000 per- 
sons. One million pilgrims are expected 
annually; they will be able to honor Our 
Lady in a splendid and prayerful setting 
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An Anglican clergyman 
finds the unity of Christ and 


makes a great sacrifice 


by HAROLD R. BRONK, JR. 


FELLOW Episcopalian clergyman looked at me for a long 

time in silence and then quietly asked: “Do you realize 
that you will never again wear a priest’s vestments? That 
you will never again stand at the altar, as you have done 
every day, to offer the Holy Sacrifice? That you will never 
again raise your hand to absolve a penitent or bless a con- 
gregation?” 

My friend had just learned of my decision—born of 
frustration and strain—to leave the Anglican clergy and 
enter the Church of Rome. 

Perhaps without realizing it, he had immediately struck 
at the heart of my decision, for indeed there would be little 
hope of priesthood in my new religion for a man with a 
wife and five children. In that instant, five years flashed 
through my mind, day upon day in which I had said the 
Divine Office, celebrated the Eucharist, sat in the confes- 
sional, preached the gospel of God’s love and grace, and 
dealt with the affairs of parochial and seminary life. It 
seemed a paradox that this service must now be put aside 
as a sacrifice to the God I had always wanted to serve. 
After a moment, I answered my friend: 

“I am willing to lay this sacrifice at the feet of Christ 
in order to restore my soul to the unity of the Church.” 

How had I come this far? By what circuitous route had 
] traveled the few miles from St. David’s Episcopal Church, 
Cambria Heights, N.Y., where I was the Minister-in-Charge, 
to St. Patrick’s Cathedral in New York, where Bishop 
Fulton J. Sheen poured the waters of baptism on my head? 
How had I finally managed to overcome the intellectual, 
emotional, and cultural obstacles in my path? 

Unlike some converts who received the gift of faith in 
a single, blinding instant, I must confess that for me all 
roads led to Rome. From the time—some seventeen years 
ago—when I sat on the front porch of the Catholic rectory 
in my home town, quizzing the pastor about the Catholic 
religion until the very day of decision itself, I recall a 
generous seeding of the word of God. 

As with many non-Catholics of a vaguely Protestant 
background, I can remember almost nothing of a religious 
character from my early childhood. It must be difficult 
for cradle Catholics to think of a child brought up without 
the familiar, taken-for-granted religious practices. The 
Catholic child, even in a family that is lax in the observance 
of its religious duties, learns to say his prayers, to attend 
Mass, to go to Confession. He discovers further the mean- 
ing of the crucifix, holy water, brightly burning votive 
candles, the statues of familiar saints, the fragrance of in- 
cense, the attitudes of prayer and even of clasped hands. 
These leave a lasting, unnoticed impression, Subtract all of 
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this—all of it—and you have some idea of what it is to be 
brought up in a typical non-churchgoing family. 

It was not until adolescence that I heard for the first 
time the wonderful story of the coming of Our Lord to 
redeem us by His own sacrifice of Himself. The bearer of 
these good tidings was a fellow high-school student, a 
Baptist lay preacher. My response was to accept eagerly 
what had been offered, and the next few years were filled 
with that earnest study of the Holy Scripture which is the 
heart of classical Protestantism. It was there that I first 
learned to take the word of God seriously, and it was there 
that I first learned of the great love that the good God has 
for His whole creation. It was this very love for the Bible, 
coupled with the threat of further schism among Baptists, 
that finally led me out of the Baptist fold and closer to the 
“one fold and one shepherd.” 

The little Baptist congregation to which I belonged was 
faced with choosing either to stay with the larger, tradi- 
tional body of Baptists or to become a member of a small, 
split-off group. The horror of schism and the wrongness 
of the divisions among Christians were impressed upon my 
conscience as never before. I found myself not only ques- 
tioning the schismatic plans of twentieth-century groups but 
also beginning to doubt the necessity of the attempt to over- 
throw historic Catholicism in the sixteenth century. 


M” and more, it was borne in upon my understanding 

that the legitimate complaints of Protestant re- 
formers had been substantially corrected by the Council of 
Trent. If Luther, Calvin, and Zwingli had only had patience, 
if they had only been willing to work within the Body of 
Christ, the sad divisions which are our heritage would 
never have begun. And so I was driven by the very things 
that I had learned best as a Protestant—love of the Bible 
and love for Christ—back to the Catholic Church. 

At this point, I knew nothing of the Roman Catholic 
Church, but I had friends who were Episcopalians and 
who described their church as a part of historic Catholicism. 
After much thought and prayer and great anguish of soul, 
I left the Baptist church and became an Episcopalian. 

Here, I felt, I would be one with Christ in His Mystical 
Body, the Church; here I would be able to believe that 
religion which had come down pure and undefiled from 
the hands of Our Blessed Lord and His Apostles. 

For seven years, five of them as a clergyman, I lived 
as a Catholic would live, but within the Episcopal Church. 
It was here that I learned to love Catholic life and worship, 
to express my love for God according to the forms of 
Catholic piety. As a member of a small but vigorous group 
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of Anglo-Catholics, I resisted any attempt by Protestant- 
minded Episcopalians to subvert what I considered to be 
the Catholic Faith. I pressed for a Catholic interpretation 
of Anglican formularies, and I took comfort in the fact that 
the Catholic movement in the Episcopal Church was ap- 
parently becoming a powerful and efficient organization. 

Then a blow was struck at the heart of the Anglo-Cath- 
olic movement which laid bare to me the essential weak- 
ness of attempting to live a Catholic faith apart from the 
Rock of Peter. The Church of England and, subsequently, 
other parts of the. world-wide Anglican Communion, at- 
tempted a union with the pan-Protestant Church of South 
India, which could not be described as Catholic in any 
way. Anglo-Catholic clergymen and laymen in the Ameri- 
can Episcopal Church fought to prevent such a union in 
the United States; others—Protestant-minded—fought as 
hard to force the issue. Angio-Catholic leaders proclaimed 
this to be the final battle, the crucial issue, the factor which 
would define once and for all whether or not the Episcopal 
Church was Catholic or Protestant. 

The Catholic adherents were dismayed when, finally, 
a watered-down but compromising resolution was passed 
with little opposition. Now there seemed to be a clear issue 
upon which Catholic-minded Episcopalians could choose— 
either the historic Catholic Church or the new, coming 
Protestant Ecumenical Church. 

It became my growing conviction, as I helped to prepare 
for this controversy and as I saw the Anglo-Catholic posi- 
tion defeated by a coalition of low-church and high-church 
groups, that a choice would have to be made. The dis- 
couragement and despair felt by many Anglicans are hard 
to describe. I remember one older Anglican priest who 
said, “I’ve given my whole life to the building of the Cath- 
olic movement in the Episcopal Church, and there is no- 
where I can go now.” 

The discussions of Anglo-Catholics became centered 
around the questions: “Is this the time when we must finally 
choose?” and “Where do we go from here?” After months 
of talk and thought and prayer, my answer came. The 
prayer Anima Christi had always meant much to me, most 
especially the phrase “O good Jesus, suffer me not to be 
separated from Thee.” Within the framework of that prayer 
I found my answer: union with the one, holy, Catholic, 
and apostolic Church. If my choice was late in coming, 
that was no excuse for not making it. And I chose. 


y the grace of the good God, my wife was also prepar- 

B ing for her conversion during this period. She, too, had 

shared the strain of our unsettled life. After much talk 

and much more prayer, my letter of resignation went to my 

bishop, and we prepared to move to we knew not where, 
to do we knew not what. 

Then came the duty to inform my associates, friends, and 
family. Their reaction was a pleasantly charitable one. 
Far from anyone’s being vindictive to me, many expressed 
solicitous concern over how I would support my family. 
(I have since become a teacher at Rosemont College in 
Pennsylvania.) The most surprising reaction came from some 
of my associates who expressed regret at being unable to 
make a similar decision for themselves. 

The very size and impersonal air of the Catholic Church 
in America are not least among the obstacles standing in the 
way of many non-Catholics, clergy and laymen, seriously 
interested in the Church. The average non-Catholic clergy- 
man seldom has more than five to eight hundred persons in 
his congregation. He knows his people and the people know 
him. A spirit of community exists among them and the 
regular churchgoer expresses his love for God in a natural 
and active way: hymns, psalms, and prayers (no matter 
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how tasteless or theologically unsound) all inspire a cor- 
porate act of worship. The absence of a regular attendant 
causes concern. 

With this background in mind, consider the non-Catholic 
as he enters a Catholic church for Sunday Mass. As he 
watches his fellow worshippers—one set streaming out of 
church, the other in, all of them oblivious of himself and 
even of one another—he cannot be blamed for linking the 
scene to a crowded moviehouse. 

He is encouraged when the priest enters, preceded by 
the altar boys. Now, he thinks, the service will begin. He 
waits for the first hymn; it never comes. All of the great 
treasure of magnificent music and stirring words finds no 
place here. His feeling of strangeness, of unchurchliness, 
grows. It is not dispelled by what takes place at the altar. 
The priest stands at the banquet table of the God-Man 
and speaks with a voice that cannot be heard in a language 
that cannot be understood. 


o Catholic, born and raised in the Church, can ap- 
N preciate the shock his non-Catholic friend receives 

when he attends Mass for the first time. The devout 
non-Catholic, Anglican, or Orthodox Christian thinks of the 
worship of God as something which is done by all the 
faithful. Here he finds Catholics apparently attending Mass 
as one attends the theater, using little “programs” to fol- 
low the action which takes place before them. He does not 
know of the intense devotion of Catholics which penetrates 
the heart of the Mass despite the ceremonial and linguistic 
difficulties; he does not know of the burning desire of the 
Popes for the more active participation of the laity (if he 
did, he would undoubtedly say something uncharitable 
about the seeming unwillingness of the clergy to co-operate 
with the Holy Father); nor does he know, except by happy 
accident, of those parishes where pastor and people work 
to achieve the liturgical aims of the Holy See. 

Some non-Catholics are drawn by the liturgy, it is true, 
but the more typical reaction is that of a convert friend 
of mine. “It’s a good thing that I had already made up my 
mind to become a Catholic before I attended Mass,” she 
said, “because I would have found my decision difficult 
afterward!” Our Lord said, “If I be lifted up, I will draw 
all men unto Me.” The Divine Liturgy is such a lifting 
up of Jesus, but the non-Catholic has difficulty seeing Him 
as He offers Himself for all men. 

The inarticulateness of the average Catholic layman, his 
inability to communicate his faith, is another difficulty on 
the road to Rome. How self-conscious Catholics would 
become if they only knew how little their non-Catholic 
neighbors understand them! The non-Catholic layman 
thinks that fear alone is the motivation for a Catholic’s 
observance of his Church’s law. “Oh, yes,” the Protestant 
remarks, “there are more Catholics in church on Sunday, 
but they’re afraid to stay in bed or go picnicking.” 

The absurdity of this remark can only be appreciated 
from within the Catholic Church. No one who has stood 
patiently on line for an hour to go to confession—I don’t 
mean Easter duty—would credit the accusation at all. At- 
tend Mass any ordinary weekday morning, or on the first 
Friday of the month, observe the men of a parish—hun- 
dreds strong—keeping vigil before the Blessed Sacrament 
through an entire night, if you want evidence of the love 
of Catholics for their Lord. But all the Protestant sees is 
the Catholic practicing his religion as a kind of onerous 
duty. 

And, of course, every non-Catholic knows some bad 
Catholics who make a parade of their disregard for Jesus 
Christ, their sacrilegious confessions, their obsession with 
the world. The non-Catholic world knows something of 
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Bronk and his wife, Ruth, who also entered the Church, kneel for evening prayers with their children, ages seven to one 


Catholic morality. Every Catholic who drinks too much, 
tells an off-color story, gets involved in a shady deal, or 
consents in some other way to the world, the flesh, and 
the devil, not only damages his own soul but also obstructs 
the way of those who are seeking the faith which he pro- 
fesses and fails to practice. 

There are other obstacles standing between non-Catholics 
and Rome. Unfortunately, the veneration of saints, par- 
ticularly of the Blessed Virgin, as it is practiced by many 
Catholics, strikes the average Protestant as mere idolatry 
and superstition. This, of course, is due to a misunder- 
standing of theology. The Protestant rejects any real re- 
lationship with those radiant souls who inhabit heaven, 
because he rejects the framework into which the saints 
fit. The cult of the saints, as practiced by some well- 
meaning but ill-informed Catholics, sometimes takes on 
a quality of un-Christian superstition. When God is 
thought to be so inaccessible to His creatures that He can 
be approached only indirectly through merely human in- 
termediaries, Protestants think the Incarnation has been 
voided and made meaningless. Catholics know that “He 
became flesh and dwelt among us” means that God Him- 
self is as accessible to every soul that turns to Him in 
love and penitence as He was to the little children, to the 
crowds gathered around—even to the dying thief. 


ROTESTANT misunderstanding of devotion to the saints 
P does not mean Catholics should soft-pedal this aspect 
of their religion. It does mean, however, that Catholics 
should understand and practice a true devotion to the saints. 
I believe that when this is done non-Catholics will be drawn 
to the Church. For, is it not the Mother of the Incarnate 
Word herself who provided by her gracious assent to the 
angelic salutation the very means by which man may be 
at one with God? She is in herself a symbol and means of 
that unity which God has bestowed upon His Church. When 
Catholics and Protestants alike revere her as the Mother 
of all who are baptized into the Sacred Humanity of the 
Incarnate Word, we will be closer to that reunion of all 
souls in Christ for which many yearn. 
These and many other obstacles, theological and emo- 
(Continued on page 71) 


Conversion meant a new way of life and soon the Bronks were 
packing to move to Pennsylvania and job at Rosemont College 














Puerto Ricans board planes for New York with dreams of a new life dancing 


LITTLE WHILE ago, the sophisticated citizens of New 
A York were shocked out of their late-summer lethargy 

by an outbreak of teen-age violence more extreme, 
more brutal, and apparently more gratuitous than anything 
in the city’s recent memory. Within a two-week period, 
along with the usual number of gang-fights, muggings, and 
incidents of vandalism, two double murders took place, in 
each case the victims, as well as their slayers, being youths 
well under twenty. The midnight stabbing of two sixteen- 
year-old boys in a playground in Hell’s Kitchen, a deterio- 
rated section of west Manhattan, characterized these senseless 
slayings. 

The crimes set into motion an unprecedented wave of 
official activity, public protest, and private discussion. Since 
then, orators have had a field day, writers of letters-to-the- 
editor have worked overtime, and men and women not 
ordinarily known for their belligerency have joined in urg- 
ing a “get-tough policy.” 

What has remained largely unsaid in public, but what 
is nevertheless on everyone’s mind, is the fact that the 
youthful killers were Puerto Ricans. For some of us, this 
has meant a heightened awareness of a vexing social reality: 
that a vast new group of immigrants, with the traditional 
pressures and problems that all such groups face, has come 
to this country. But, for a great many others, it has meant 
an opportunity to confirm prejudices, to express pent-up 
feelings of hostility and hatred, and, in fact, to repeat, like 
the most familiar of recordings, the charges that have 
always been made against every immigrant people that has 
chosen to transfer its destiny to America. 

Puerto Ricans, one hears increasingly, are violent, law- 
less, dirty; they are lazy, preferring to go on relief rather 
than work; they bring in disease, create slums, cause schools 
to deteriorate, and constitute in general, with their alien 
speech, customs, and appearance, an unassimilable lump 
in the body politic. 
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It is true that if you wander through one of the New 
York districts such as Spanish Harlem—the so-called barrio 
—where most of the city’s nearly 800,000 Puerto Ricans 
have congregated in ghettos, you will find yourself in a 
startlingly unfamiliar world. It is a world of bodegas, 
grocery stores, with plantains like bunches of big green 
bananas hanging from the ceilings; of pasajes, little tourist 
agencies advertising flights to Puerto Rico for $45; of store- 
front pentecostal churches with names like Asemblea de 
Dios (Assembly of God) and Casa del Senor (House of the 
Master) and of rubble, grime, overflowing trash cans, and 
houses with their walls steadily crumbling. 

The inhabitants of this district—an “island in the city” one 
writer has called it—are different in appearance from the 
people of other neighborhoods. They are darker, generally, 
shorter, and more frail. They dress in styles of their own, 
the women especially striking the eye with their bright 
colors: orange, magenta, violet, and pink. And, as they 
carry on the life of their streets, you will think you have 
fallen into the noisiest place on earth, a cacophony of 
shrieked greetings, drumfires of chatter, the wails of children, 
and tropical music coming from record shops. 

All this may indeed strengthen your opinion of Puerto 
Ricans as an alien, indigestible body, one we would be better 
off without. Yet it may also, if you are capable of se¢ing 
beneath the surface—and, still more, of recognizing that the 
surface itself has virtues and charm—make you reflect on 
the polyglot nature of America, the way it has been suc- 
cessively enriched by influxes of newcomers and the way it 
continues to be a magnet for men wishing to attempt a new 
life. 

More concretely, such a stroll through el barrio may 
awaken in you a curiosity about its inhabitants. What specifi- 
cally has brought them here, what are their hopes and 
aspirations, their sufferings and ordeals? What is their rela- 
tion to the community that surrounds them? And, perhaps 
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in their heads, while rent-gougers and racketeers wait to destroy the visions 


most important, what is the truth of the indictment that has 
been drawn up concerning them? 

Perhaps the best way to answer these questions is to fol- 
low a hypothetical Puerto Rican migrant through-all the 
stages of his transplantation. In this connection, we have 
to remember that there is no such thing as a “typical” mi- 
grant, but that there are representative ones whose stories 
help us to understand a complex social phenomenon. 

He is in his middle or late twenties, a man with some but 
not much education and no special skills, most likely from 
a rural district, a Catholic but not a frequent churchgoer, 
and he has become interested in the possibilities of life in 
America and especially in New York. 

If he is asked why he wants to go to New York (some 
80 per cent of Puerto Ricans in the U.S. live there, although 
the percentage has been slowly dropping), he will answer 
that it is for “adventure,” by which he means the challenge 
of a new existence, or in order to “progress” economically, 
or for the sake of his wife and children, whom he will send 
for once he has established himself. What he will probably 
not mention is that he has a perfect right to go, since he is 
an American citizen. 

His island, which accrued to the U.S. as a result of the 
Spanish-American War and whose inhabitants were given 
citizenship by Congress in 1917, is one of the most densely 
populated places on earth, with more than 650 persons to 
the square mile (the U.S. has 52). And, though it has been 
undergoing an economic transformation, literally lifting it- 
self up by a program of industrialization called “Operation 
Bootstrap,” 15 per cent of its labor force is still unemployed 
and another 15 per cent is only partially employed. In addi- 





RICHARD GILMAN, New York writer, and JOHN McNIFF, national 
secretary of the Assn. of Catholic Trade Unionists, have closely 
observed Puerto Ricans in New York and in their homeland. 


tion, wages for all but a handful of skilled workers are far 
below mainland levels. Puerto Rico has a per capita yearly 
income of $469, high for Latin America but minuscule in 
comparison with New York’s figure of $2,578. 

But our mythical Puerto Rican, while powerfully at- 
tracted by such considerations, is motivated by more than 
simple economic arithmetic. He is just as concerned with 
getting ahead in a broader sense, in rising above his peas- 
ant status to something more dignified, and in being able 
to educate his children. Ever since World War II forced 
the U.S. to pay more attention to its stepchild in the Carib- 
bean—until 1941 we neglected it shamefully, “right across 
the board,” as New York’s former Commissioner of Wel- 
fare Henry L. McCarthy has said—Puerto Rico has come 
into increasing contact with mainland ways and values. 
with the result that a fever common to many parts of the 
postwar world has been sweeping the island: a restless de- 
sire for change, advancement, and modernization. 

In any case, having saved or more likely borrowed the 
fare-money, the migrant leaves one day on one of the air- 
liners that make daily economy runs from San Juan to 
New York, only four hours away. 

He will live with relatives or friends while they help 
him find a job and a place of his own to which he can 
later have his family come. And, during these first bewil- 
dering weeks, he is likely to find his dream slowly collapsing 
under the hard, often brutal realities of life in Nueva York. 
But he will usually stay on, giving it a try. 

Since he is unskilled and unable to speak English, the 
jobs he can get are severely limited. If he finds one, it will 
be as a busboy or dishwasher in a hotel or restaurant, a 
delivery boy for a grocery or supermarket, a handyman, or 
a worker in one of the city’s small unstable factories that 
produce plastics, novelties, toys, cheap jewelry, and the like. 
His pay, no matter which of these bottom-rung occupations 
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he manages to land in, will be as close to the legal minimum 
as possible, and he will suffer from other disadvantages. The 
last to be hired, he will be the first to be fired, and, unaware 
of his rights or of how to secure them if he does know of 
them, he will be victimized by unscrupulous employers and 
corrupt labor unions. 

A great many Puerto Ricans working in New York belong 
to such unions, while a considerable number of others have 
no union affiliation at all. It is difficult to decide which situ- 
ation is worse. The unorganized worker lives on a precipice, 
but the member of a union whose leadership is corrupt can 
be said to live in an abyss. A “racket” union is not only 
uninterested in his welfare but, in alliance with rapacious 
employers, actively exploits him. 

The most notorious means of doing this is through a 
so-called “sweetheart” contract, which is an agreement be- 
tween the leaders of a racket union and an employer wish- 
ing to prevent the organization of his plant by a bona fide 
union. Its usual provisions, as outlined recently by ACTU, 
the Association. of Catholic Trade Unionists, which has been 
doing a good deal of work on behalf of helpless Puerto 
Rican employees, are these: 

> A wage scale a few cents above the legal minimum 
of $1 an hour, or a weekly average of $40 to $42. 

> Two to four holidays. 

> No sick leave. 

> Little or no vacation pay. 

> No welfare benefits. 

> No seniority. 

> A promise by the union that it will not enforce even 
these minimal standards. 

Once he has obtained even a part-time or temporary job, 
the migrant’s next task is to find a place to live. Here he 
is at the mercy of a new pack of exploiters—landlords, 
agents, and superintendents—to whom he is succulent prey 
because of his desperate need and total ignorance of rent 
laws or housing statutes. New York has suffered from a 
housing shortage since well before the present large-scale 
migration began, so there are almost no low-rent apart- 
ments to be had and few medium-rent ones, except in proj- 
ects, for which newly arrived Puerto Ricans cannot hope to 
qualify, or in ancient, run-down tenements. and rooming- 
houses in slum areas. 


absentee—has subdivided into as many tiny rooms and 

apartments as he can, that the migrant will inevitably 
end up. Upon their arrival from Puerto Rico a few weeks 
later, his wife and children, together perhaps with his. or 
her mother, an aunt or a cousin, will find themselves in an 
ill-favored room or apartment with sparse, seedy furniture, 
moldy walls in. which rats can be heard, leaky or non- 
functioning plumbing, no central heating, roaches, ineradica- 
ble odors, and window frames through whose gaps the wind 
whistles in winter. 

For these wretched. living quarters the ‘migrant will pay 
from $80 to $140 a month. He will have paid; even before 
moving in, anywhere from $100 to several times that amount 
simply to get the key; he will have been obliged. to buy a 
few sticks of worn furniture for sums up im the hundreds, 
have given. a month’s security, and paid a month’s rent in 
advance. What this means, of course, is that most migrants 
are deeply in debt before their life in New York has really 
started. 

This. summary of the physical and economic burdens 
of the Puerto Rican migrant in New York does not exhaust 
the catalogue of his woes. Oppressed on the one hand by 
the fact that he does not know the language or customs 
of the larger community and is barely tolerated by it, and 


I T Is in one of these buildings, which the landlord—usually 
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on the other by the knowledge—a thing bound to be dis- 
concerting to those who think of Puerto Ricans as an in- 
distinguishable mass—that he is looked down upon by 
many of his countrymen who have been here longer; con- 
fused by the tempo and complexity of big city life; robbed 
by tradesmen who sell him inferior goods; enmeshed in the 
perils of ‘installment buying; wreathed in red tape when he 
deals with officialdom; shivering in the northern winter and 
with only the streets for relief in the summer—faced with © 
all this, it is no wonder the sometimes gives up and goes back, 

But mostly he stays. And, for the most part, having 
committed himself to stay, he struggles, a man with prob- 
lems like everyone else’s but with special dilemmas of his 
own, making adjustments, gaining a foothold, grateful, 
resentful, depressed, and optimistic by turns, keeping out 
of trouble and sometimes getting into it, a man trying to live. 


portrait that was sketched earlier? We know that men 

suffer and endure hardships and face injustice, but 7 
the truth about them may still displease. Does this apply to 
the Puerto Ricans of New York? Let us remember, before = 
taking up the question, that the truth about any people is 
infinitely complex, that grains of it can be found in almost 
any statement you make, and that the best one can hope to 
do in a brief account is to try to set the major portions of 
the record straight. 

These are the main charges: a) Puerto Ricans dislike 
work and therefore go on relief in overwhelming numbers; 
b) they have a crime rate far above those of other seg- 
ments of the community; c) they spread disease among us, 
including strange, tropical maladies; d) they cause the 
neighborhoods they enter to deteriorate. : 

The facts are these: a) Records of the New York City 
Department of Welfare indicate that the number of Puerto 
Ricans receiving public assistance is only fractionally greater, 
in proportion, than the city’s population as a whole. More- 
over, a good part of the help they get comes in the form 
of supplementary relief, given to families whose incomes are 
simply too small for survival. 

b) Though a statistical debate over the Puerto Rican 
crime rate has broken out, the Police Department says the 
Puerto Rican crime rate is slightly below their percentage 
of the total population in New York. The Puerto Rican 
Community Self-Help Program declares that in the 1953-57 
period Puerto Ricans comprised 33 per cent of Manhattan’s 
school population, but were involved in less than 30 per 
cent of the delinquency cases. 

c) Health Department officials flatly deny that Puerto 
Ricans have brought in tropical diseases or any major diseases. 

d) Puerto Ricans are the prisoners of slums, in most 
cases, not their creators. They move into existing ones 
because they cannot afford to live anywhere else or, if they 
can, are not welcomed. 

These are only facts and statistics, lacking the richness of 
actual life. They do not tell you, for instance, that among 
Puerto Ricans, as among people everywhere, there are those 
who indeed are averse to work, but also many more who 
wish only to work since that is why they came here. As 
Elena Padilla has written in Up From Puerto Rico, the 
most thorough sociological study yet made of the migrants 
in New York, “Having to collect unemployment insurance 
or receive welfare funds are sources of embarrassment and 
shame to an individual who, many times, will prefer to face 
severe economic hardship, quietly hiding his financial needs 

. rather than apply for aid... .” 

Again, they do not tell you that, while Puerto Ricans 
are accustomed to living together in large families, they 

(Continued on page 72) 
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The concrete jungle of New York is Missionland for the 


Church, racing to hold Puerto Ricans to the Faith 


The young priest, above, talking to parishioners in Aguas Buenas, Puerto Rico, is 
Father Louis Gigante, a New Yorker who spent last summer studying the culture 
and customs of Puerto Rico so he could work more effectively with Puerto Ricans 
in New York. With Puerto Ricans now one-third of the New York archdiocese, 
and soon to be one-half, the challenge facing the Church is urgent and aggravated 
by the defection of many Puerto Rican Catholics to Protestant sects and secularism. 
Those not won in the next five years will probably be lost to the Church forever. 
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At Catholic University of Puerto Rico, New York priests study customs, 
Spanish, and missionary techniques under Msgr. Ivan Illich, left, vice-rector 


Father Gigante, who was born and raised in New York’s Greenwich Village, 
tides horse to mission outpost during three-month training in Puerto Rico 





Far from nearest mission, Father Gigante prepares to offer Mass in farmer’s hut. Despite priest 
shortage, Mass attendance is up 74 per cent in 10 years; Redemptorist Fathers are active in P.R. 


A woman who barely manages to eke out an existence for her family tells Father Gigante of her 
life and background and explains why migration to the States appeals to so many Puerto Ricans 
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With a “master 

plan of integration,” 
the Church in 

New York tries to 
make Puerto Ricans 


feel wanted 


Cradling child, Father shows his love for Puerto Ricans 





Spanish-speaking social workers, teachers, religious, and counselors in the 
New York archdiocese have pooled their strength to integrate Puerto 
Ricans into the community; there is even an office devoted to Spanish 
Catholic Action. But the boldest stroke has been the sending of half of 
each year’s ordination class to Puerto Rico to learn how to cope with 
the Puerto Ricans’ paradoxical approach to Catholicism: they know 
little about the Faith yet have an ingrained Catholic tradition. “They 
need priests so badly who can reach them,” says Father Gigante, who 
joined about 250 other specially trained priests on his return to New 
York. He came to know the Puerto Ricans in their own country as a 
gentle, hospitable people. “But when they come to New York, they're 
bewildered, withdrawn, and sometimes hostile because the social pres- 
sures against them here are overpowering.” Father Gigante wants to 
reach them before they’re influenced by energetic Protestant evangelists. 
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Walking streets of St. James parish, on lower East Side, | The way to youth of any nationality is through sports and 
the priest makes friends of Puerto Rican teen-agers Father Gigante is a rgal old hand at sandlot baseball 
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In the dingy, dirty hallway 


of a New York tenement, Father 
Gigante comforts a Puerto Rican who 
doesn’t know which way to turn 

for help. The priest is 

moving fast to bring the Church 
close to the people. 


There is no time to spare 
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THE 1959-60 THEATRE SEASON bowed in most auspiciously 
with a brilliantly interpreted, sparkling production of MUCH 
ADO ABOUT NOTHING, starring John Gielgud and Mar- 
garet Leighton. Unfortunately, the run of this revival is 
restricted to seven weeks because of previous commitments 
of the principals. 

Shakespeare’s merry, if minor, comedy comes to life as 
it seldom has before in the shrewd and witty Benedick by 
Gielgud and Miss Leighton’s radiant Beatrice, a teaming of 
two tremendous talents. When they share the stage, Much 
Ado becomes a memorable evening, and in their individual 
scenes each proves again an already established claim to 
brilliance. 

The production itself calls for bravos, for it is exuberant, 
uproarious, and ingenious in conception. Costumes and sets 
add a glittering note to the presentation, while a splendid 
group of buffoons keeps the performance moving along at 
a smooth pace. 

George Rose, as the malapropist Dogberry, almost steals 
the evening with a lusty characterization, and there are 
first-rate portrayals by Michael MacLiammoir, Hurd Hat- 
field, Malcolm Keen, and Jean Marsh. But the primary 
honors belong to Sir John Gielgud, Miss Leighton, and the 
Bard of Avon in that order. 


Other New Plays 


Most of the early season activity bears the off-Broadway 
imprint, ranging from a revival of the saucy musical LEND 
AN EAR to the satiric and provocative THE SHEWING 
UP OF BLANCO POSNET. In between these extremes is 
a fascinating and dignified classic SHAKUNTALA, im- 
ported from India, and VINCENT, a study of conflict be- 
tween Van Gogh and Gaugin. 

Those who recall the impish tomfooleries of the 1948 
version of Lend an Ear will be surprised to discover that the 
material holds up quite well after eleven years. Written by 
Charles Gaynor, the sketches run the gamut of moods from 
coy to ironic, and for the most part they are highly amus- 
ing. Staging and performances are crisp in this high spirited 
and generally bright spoof. 

George Bernard Shaw’s constant sniping at what he termed 
hypocrisy is framed in a Western setting in The Shewing Up 
of Blanco Posnet, one of his lesser efforts. On trial as a 
horse thief, the protagonist serves to underscore the familiar, 
irreverent attitudes and jabs at religious belief which char- 
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acterize so many of the author’s tracts. Even in his better 
plays, this adolescent carping becomes difficult to swallow. 

Shakuntala is an Indian classic dating back many centuries, 
an imaginative and stylized piece that is a refreshing change 
of pace from the often-sordid realities of the current drama. 
It tells a love story that is simple but beautiful; it depicts 
suffering and happiness, tragedy and joy, in noble terms; and 
it puts to stirring use the interpretative dances of the East 
as a sort of introduction and instrument of mood. This is 
a very special presentation, designed for those who find 
pleasure in a brief sojourn with the gods, the demons, and 
the lovers of an ancient poet’s world. 


Movie Reviews in Brief 


ODDS AGAINST TOMORROW is a curious blend of 
crime and message, ill-defined in many portions, acted in 
pretentious style, and generally confusing in its aims. It is 
the story of three men who plan and participate in an abor- 
tive attempt to rob a small-town bank. They are an ex-cop, 
who is also an ex-con (Ed Begley), a bitter psychopath 
(Robert Ryan), and a Negro night-club singer (Harry Bela- 
fonte). Their uneasy alliance is complicated by Ryan’s in- 
tense hatred of Negroes, a slant which qualifies this rather 
routine melodrama to enter the ranks of the message movies. 
However, its preachment is a muddled one, and the actual 
heist of the bank, after endless discussion, is a welcome 
climax. (United Artists) 


Authentic Philippine Island backgrounds compensate for a 
cliché-ridden script in SURRENDER—HELL! Based on the 
World War II experiences of a U. S. Army lieutenant who 
led a guerrilla band during the Japanese occupation, the 
story and dialogue are in the shrill and banal mood of so 
many wartime propaganda movies. The camera work in 
jungle and mountain regions is spectacular, however, and 
helps to balance the trite script. Keith Andes is believable 
as the Yankee Jeader of the headhunters, while an island 
actress, Paraluman, and Susan Cabot are adequate in their 
lesser assignments. Though a bit late for this sort of war 
memoir, this is more than adequate as a Philippine travelogue. 
(Allied Artists) 


THE MAN WHO UNDERSTOOD WOMEN attempts to 
satirize Hollywood and its eccentrics but soon bogs down in 
tedium and confusion. Henry Fonda is miscast as a “genius” 
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John Gielgud is a shrewd and witty 
Benedick and Margaret Leighton a 
radiant Beatrice in the current produc- 
tion of “Much Ado About Nothing” 





In screen version of Gerald Green’s 
“The Last Angry Man,” Paul Muni is 
who has 
patients 


an aged Brooklyn doctor 
dedicated his life to his 


Jeff Chandler is a power-hungry out- 
law and Fess Parker is his would-be 


captor in “The Jayhawkers,” 


nroducer who marries a young French girl (Leslie Caron) 
and makes her a star. On a trip to the Riviera, she falls in 
love with a French officer and leaves her husband. The 
story switches with disconcerting effect from high comedy 
and satire to irritating and diffuse tragedy. The scattered 
moments of hilarity certainly do not compensate for the 
stretches of tedium. On the credit side are Miss Caron’s 
performance and the vivid Riviera backgrounds. (20th 
Century-Fox) 


THE JAYHAWKERS is a rousing action drama set in pre- 
Civil War Kansas where anarchy flourished as the shadows 
of conflict deepened over the frontier. Adherents of the 
Union and the Confederacy, government troops and outlaw 
bands clashed in unparalleled confusion, and in the forefront 
of the chaos were the Jayhawkers, led by Luke Darcy (Jeff 
Chandler), a power-mad renegade. A frontier dictator with 
dreams of empire, he led his men on raids of vengeance and 
missions of cruelty, plunging to the inevitable disaster. The 
familiar Western-adventure trappings and maneuvers aré 
bolstered by intriguing, offbeat characterizations and intelli- 
gent performances. Fess Parker, Nicole Maurey, Henry 
Silva, and Herbert Rudley are co-starred with Chandler in 
this adult melodrama. (Paramount) 


Another flashback to the bitter years of the war in the 
Pacific, BATTLE OF THE CORAL SEA generates excite- 
ment in detailing the ordeal of a sub crew imprisoned by 
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action- 
filled drama of pre-Civil War Kansas 





the Japanese on a small island. Cliff Robertson as com- 
mander of an American submarine is on an intelligence mis- 
sion to photograph a Japanese armada. En route home, the 
sub hits a controlled mine and is surrounded by Japanese 
ships. The crew is transferred to a small island owned by 
an Eurasian girl, who professes to be a neutral. Finally, the 
cruelties of the captors force her to take a stand and she 
aids the Americans in an escape. The information they bring 
to Navy headquarters paves the way for the memorable vic- 
tory in the Coral Sea. Familiar fare, but designed to satisfy 
those movie-goers who seek physical overtones and fast ac- 
tion. (Columbia) 


Inspiration shines through the tattered framework of THE 
LAST ANGRY MAN, which occasionally descends to soggy 
sentimentality for its effect. Based on Gerald Green’s novel, 
the film has a distinct advantage in the presence of Paul 
Muni, who lifts the story from soap-opera level with a 





superb portrayal of an aged Brooklyn doctor whose area 
of operation is a crime-ridden slum. He is an angry man, 
irate yet compassionate with the ignorance, the viciousness, 
and the deceit he finds around him. A chance for personal 
glory and a release from his burdens come with an appear- 
ance on a big television show, but it is not enough for the 
man who has dedicated his life to others. Muni’s contribu- 
tion is the major item in the success of this interesting 
drama, with David Wayne, Betsy Palmer, and Claudia 
McNeil providing capable support. (Columbia) 
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For its first feature film, the United Nations Film Board 
presents a technically skillful ard psychologically powerful 
documentary, POWER AMONG MEN. Taking as its prem- 
ise the fact that man has the power to build and the power 
to destroy, the film presents four striking examples. In 
Sant’Ambrogio, Italy, a village near Monte Cassino which 
was completely destroyed in the war, the »eonle take the 
slow, torturous steps back to normalcy, a process requiring 
eleven years of determined labor. In a sequence devoted to 
Haiti, the destruction is of another nature, the result of 
antiquated farming methods and irdifference. With the aid 
of agricultural experts, a positive attitude and new horizons 
open for the backward village. A tremendous hydroelectric 
plant at Kitimat, Canada, for which a huge dam was built 
and electric generators installed in subterranean caves, is 
the background for the third episode. The final sequence is 
laid in Kjeller, Norway, at an atomic research center, where 
a local bee-keeper comes to protest that his bees are dying 
in their hives. The message of the film is an urgent one: 
unless we control our will to destroy, we shall surely lose 
the privilege of a choice between the two kinds of power in 
men. There is room for debate about the UN, as well as in 
it, but this first movie venture of the organization is a 
thoughtful and impressive document. (deRochemont) 


A SUMMER PLACE is an undistinguished study of two un- 
happy marriages, an adolescent romance, and the moral in- 
adequacies of so many moderns. It is based on the best-seller 
by Sloan Wilson, but the adaptation for the screen exhibits 
little to indicate what the reader attraction was. Aside from 
photographic splendor, there is not much to recommend 
here. The dialogue is both banal and boorish and the acting 
without flair, while the script frankly encourages divorce as 
a solution to a tangled problem. The cast includes Richard 
Egan, Dorothy McGuire, Constance Ford, and Sandra Dee. 
Only the coastal backgrounds rate attention here. (Warner 
Bros.) 


Playguide 


FOR THE FAMILY: Leave It to Jane; A Majority of 
One; Much Ado About Nothing; 
The Music Man; Our Town; 
Shakuntala 


FOR ADULTS: The Boy Friend; Destry Rides 
Again; The Drunkard; Flower 
Drum Song; The Gang’s All 
Here; JB; Mark Twain Tonight; 
My Fair Lady; Once Upon a 
Mattress; The Pleasure of His 
Company; A Raisin in the Sun; 
Redhead 
(On Tour) The Gazebo; Okla- 
homa; Say Darling 


PARTLY Billy Barnes Revue; La Plume 
OBJECTIONABLE: de Ma Tante 


COMPLETELY Gypsy; The Marriage-Go- 
OBJECTIONABLE: Round; Sweet Bird of Youth; 
Threepenny Opera; Two for the 

Seesaw; The World of Suzie 

Wong 


























































Personalities in U.N. film “Power Among Men,” top 
to bottom: Odd Dahl, Norwegian atomic scientist; 
Larson, a_ bee-keeper concerned with atomic-age 
dangers; the head. of an industrial community in 
British Columbia; an Italian mother; and an agrono- 
mist of the Haitian Government 
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She was a shy and strange eight-year-old. The 


others made fun of her or left her alone. She was my pupil 


Spa 


I'VE CLOSED THE DOOR now. I’ve gone 
in to stand looking after her from the big 
parlor window that faces the roadway. 
Cordelia Woodward—Mrs. Cordelia Wood- 
ward, that is. Only I knew her a long time 
ago, when she was thin and plain and 
small and her name was Cordelia Higgins. 
She’s still very thin, of course, but it’s 
fashionable now—those long slender legs 
of hers that I watch climbing into the sta- 
tion wagon and little Peter waving wee 
hands at me from over her shoulder. 

“Good-by—” I say it against the window 
pane. And somehow they seem to have 
heard me and they both laugh and Cor- 
delia’s red hair is loose and bright, blow- 
ing carelessly in the crisp October wind. 

In a little while, I hear the motor, the 
sound of wheels against the gravel, and 
then they both are gone. 

I turn back to the table with the white 
linen cloth and the tea things, the round, 
rabbit mug that Peter has had for his after- 
noon milk. Cordelia, I think, Cordelia. The 
way I always do whenever she comes to see 
me here at the house. And I’m filled again 
with the queerness and the wonder at the 


\ Lne~for the 


T7TOWS 


passage of time, what it does, how it has 
made her grown, tall, with children now of 
her own. 

The house is very still. I pick up the tray 
and put the thin china cups down on it. 
The envelope Cordelia has given me, I put 
carefully into my apron pocket. Peter has 
left one of his mittens, I see, a shapeless, 
small, blue one that his mother will miss 
when she gets him home. But I'll save it, 
put it away until they come to see me again. 

I go out to the kitchen, my clean, scrubbed 
kitchen with the yellow curtains pulled 
across from the windows. When I look out, 
I see that the garden is beginning to be 
bare and only the tree is bright now with a 
great flaming mass of red and orange leaves. 
October, I think—wonderful, windswept 
October. 

In a little while, I wash and dry the cups 
and the plates and put them back on their 
own special shelf. I get out my sewing, the 
towels and napkins to hem for the church 
winter bazaar. The sewing basket is old and 
rather worn and the lid never quite closes 
anymore. But it’s a present, you see. Cor- 
delia gave it to me a long time ago and I 
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“My mother wants me to look nice,” she said stiffly, She turned, moving away from me 
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intend to keep it until one day it falls 
hopelessly and completely apart. 

Everything is quiet now. Only the 
wind, the sound of coals shifting down- 
ward in the big kitchen stove. And I 
begin to remember how it was after- 
noons like this in my classroom. My 
fourth-grade classroom. 

Cordelia was eight years old when 
she came into my class. A_ thin, 
freckle-faced child with frizzed, red hair 
and a flamboyant, plaid, silk dress that 
made her look like a wizened, little 
old lady. 

“Cordelia,” I said and thought to 
myself there couldn’t have been a more 
preposterous name ever given to this 
one, “Cordelia Higgins, I want you to 
sit over here.” 

“Yes, Miss Bermingham.” 

She sat in front of my desk. Shy, 
brown eyes stared up at me from be- 
neath the red frizz of hair. And I re- 
member I smiled a bit, knowing this 
odd-looking little girl would be there in 
front of me for the entire term. 

The other children came _ then. 
Stocky, little girls in serge skirts and 
sweaters, thin ones in starched dresses, 
tied with bows of ribbon. They smiled, 
they whispered, moving restlessly in the 
seats I had assigned to them. 

But Cordelia sat very still. Out of 
the corner of my eye, I could see her. 
The thin legs straight, the small hands 
clasped tightly on the top of the 
scarred, wooden desk. 

I called out each name then from 
the list Mrs. Devers, the principal, had 
given me. Priscilla, Anna, Elizabeth, 
Flora. Plain-sounding, ordinary, little- 
girl names. Then it was Cordelia, and 
I heard the titters, saw the sudden, 
curious, wide-eyed stares that were 
fixed on her. I think I must have 
known then how it was going to be. 

When recess time came, I took them 
all out into the yard. It was a big 
yard with swings, a place for games, 
and a row of benches to sit on. 

Starched dresses moved, surged in 
a sudden mass of brightness toward 
the swings, serge-skirted ones ran to 
play ball and skip rope. And Cordelia 
edged her way uncertainly from one 
group to the other. 

I watched for a while. I waited, 
hoping that some of the children would 
make room for her at one of the 
swings. Only they didn’t. And finally, 
I went over, managing to get a fat, 
golden-haired one off her perch. 

“We'll take turns,” I said briskly, 
“that way, each one will have a chance.” 

With a bit of well-planned maneu- 
vering, I got Cordelia onto a swing. 

“Now you push,” I said to the fat 
one, whose name was Anna, “and 
when Cordelia gets off, she’ll push you.” 
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“Yes, Miss Bermingham.” 

I went away then, satisfied, across the 
yard to the serge skirts and the ball 
game that had become suddenly too 
shrill for Mrs. Devers’ elderly ears. 

“Children—” I began in my _ best 
school teacher voice. 

In a little while, I was finished and 
when I turned, I saw her. It hadn’t 
taken little Anna very long, I thought 
grimly. Cordelia was standing now, 
pushing away at the swing with valiant, 
bony arms, the red, frizzled hair more 
incongruous than ever in the sunlight. 

It was odd then, the sudden queer 
ache inside me. 

I suppose it happens with us ll. 
Every teacher finds a special child, one 
that somehow comes closer to her 
than any of the others. 

I remember Miss Enright. She taught 
boys’ sixth grade for more than forty 
years. And to this very day, Miss En- 
right, now almost ninety years old, still 
insists vociferously from her wheel 
chair that there never was a finer boy 
in the school than Freddie Nicholson. 

Freddie. You know Freddie. He 
has the store down by the river. The 
one with the broken sign and the 
crumbling porch and a window all 
filled with molding potatoes. 

Every once in a while, Freddie drives 
up in his ramshackle car to see Miss 
Enright. Brings her candy and cakes, 
a bunch of limp, half-wilted flowers 
from that feeble garden of his. 

“The smartest boy I ever. taught,” 
Miss Enright will tell you. And she 
looks over fondly at Freddie sitting 
there in the little, plush chair with 
the crocheted doilie pushing down 
against his gray, balding head. 

It’s queer. I don’t think anyone can 
ever explain it. But perhaps Miss 
Enright can. 


ND so Cordelia was my special one. 
The one to stand out from the 
long, parading line of little girls who 
came every year into my fourth-grade 
classroom. 

And I tried hard to make her one of 
the children. To get her to talk to 
them, play with them, share herself 
with them. Only it wasn’t any good. 
They didn’t see her as I did. 

Sometimes I gave her things to do, 
small things, given with the hopeful 
wish that they’d take away some of 
her shyness. 

“Cordelia Higgins,” I’d say, “please 
collect the papers.” 

“Yes, Miss Bermingham.” 

There were often a few snickers 
then from the back of the room. But 
she never gave any sign that she’d 
heard. She’d go carefully up and down 
the aisles, the thin face serious, ab- 


sorbed, above another of those out- 
landish dresses. 

I simply had to know about the 
dresses. One day after class, I said to 
her, “Cordelia, you have so many of 
them, all kinds of dresses—” 

The brown eyes looked up at me 
searchingly. There was an awkward si- 
lence. 

“My mother makes them,” she said 
after a while. One small, freckled hand 
smoothed down a ruffle, a_ ribbon, 
moved across to the wide velvet belt, 

“My mother wants me to look nice,” 
she said stiffly. 

And she turned then, moving away 
from me. 

“IT think I'd better go now,” she 
said, not looking at me. ‘“Mother’s 
taking me to the dentist’s.” 

I waited, watched her slip on her 
coat. And all the time I couldn’t see 
her eyes. Until finally she was at the 
door and the afternoon sun was coming 
in on her from the big, wide windows. 

“Miss Bermingham . . .” 

“Yes, Cordelia?” 

“Do you like them—the dresses, I 
mean?” 

Brown eyes anxious now, looking at 
me with all the hurt and uncertainty 
that can come only when you're eight 
years old. When you know that, in 
some way, you’re not quite like all 
the others. 

“Cordelia,” I began uneasily, and 
then I stopped. Not now, I thought, 
not like this. I waited. After a while, 
I was able to say it. 

“T think they’re nice,” I said. 

“Yes, Miss Bermingham.” 

And she was gone then, a thin, small 
figure in a velveteen coat. 

I stood quiet, looking down at the 
books, at the smudge of ink on my 
fingertips. 

“Cordelia,” I thought. 

But there was only a pleased, good 
feeling inside me. She had smiled at 
me gratefully before she turned away. 

At Thanksgiving, we were to have the 
pageant. Every year, it was the same. 
Mrs. Devers sent out a notice, badly 
typed on vellow paper, to each of the 
teachers. 

YEARLY PAGEANT, it said at the 
top in blurred, dark letters, heavily 
underscored. I read down the page. 

First Grade—three children. I 
skimmed over it, down to my own, to 
the one marked Fourth Grade. Two 
children, the notice said. One Indian 
maiden—one Pilgrim maiden. 

For a moment, I sat there at my desk, 
trying to think of the ones to choose. 
It was early. The children hadn’t come 
in yet, but it was almost as though 
I could see each small face looking 
up at me like always. 





















Indian maiden. I looked back at the 
third row. That would be Elizabeth, 
| decided. Elizabeth with the dark 
eyes and the straight, braided hair that 
inevitably made her the ideal little 
Indian girl. Pleased with myself, I 
wrote down her name. | 

Pilgrim maiden—I let my _ eyes 
wander across the seats. Flora? No— 
she’d be the one to giggle and make 
faces when the curtain went up pre- 
cariously at the wrong time the way 
it always did. Susan—but she was too 
small; an elfin Pilgrim maiden, I de- 
cided, wouldn’t quite do. 

I stared at the empty desks, the 
wooden seats. Anna, I thought tri- 
umphantly. Anna—with her golden 
hair; pink, china-doll face; the wide, 
blue eyes that could well be a match 
for an audience. 

Mrs. Devers would like that, I knew. 
After all, Anna’s father was on the 
school board. For a long time, I sat 
there, chewing away on my new, yel- 
low pencil. But I found that, in spite of 
myself, I kept looking down at the 
seat in front of me—where Cordelia 
would come to sit in a little while. 

Something stirred in me then, like a 
longing, a kind of wish that I knew 
I couldn’t make. Cordelia Higgins, Pil- 
grim maiden—I wrote it down, stared 
at the incongruity of it. And it was as 
though I could see her then, red, frizzed 
hair under a cap, a badly contrived 
dress that didn’t fit hanging in great, 
limp folds around her. 

No, I thought sadly, no. She’d only 
be laughed at. I can’t do it. And after 
a while, I crossed out her name, wrote 
Anna Cameron’s down quickly before 
I could change my mind. The bell rang 
then, and they started to come in. 

It was just before recess, when I 
told them. 

“T think you children must know all 
about it,” I said hopefully, “our 
Thanksgiving Pageant.” 

“Yes, Miss Bermingham!” Their 
voices made a shrill chorus of my 
name. 

Slowly, I picked up the yellow paper. 

“The Fourth Grade will have two 
parts in it—an Indian maiden and a 
Pilgrim maiden.” I paused. 

A sudden quiet had come over the 
room, Pressed against it, they waited. 

“Elizabeth Martin will be the Indian 
maiden,” I said briskly. “And the Pil- 
grim maiden will be—’ Something 
made me stop, glance down at her 
then. At Cordelia, staring up at me 
with a kind of desperate hope and 
longing darkening her eyes. 

It made me want to turn away and, 
after a while, I did. Turned to see 
little Anna in a pink, starched dress 
waiting knowingly. 





PRAYER OF AN OLD MAN, DYING 


Where is the child I used to be? 

Where the hands that guarded me? 

Where are the eyes that watched me grow? 
The honest stars I used to know? 


There in the land where pain is crowned. 
There with the peace I never found, 
There with the pearl surpassing cost 

Are all I ever loved and lost. 


—WILLIAM QUIERY, S.J. 





And it came to me then with an odd 
sense of clarity that there would always 
be another chance for little Anna and 
all the others like her in the world. 
Another school play, a party, a game 
where there would be a “choosing” and 
Anna would be the one. 

For a moment, I sat very still, re- 
membering. A winter’s day a long 
time ago, a barn with the smell of 
straw and harness and dry, withered 
apples. A little girl there too, plain and 
thin, crying miserably in the stillness. 

“Teacher didn’t pick me,” the little 
girl had said. “Teacher didn’t let me 
be in the play.” 

With a sudden movement, I put down 
the paper. I knew what I had to do. 

“Cordelia Higgins will be the Pil- 
grim maid,” I said firmly. 

In the days that followed, there 
were, of course, the rehearsals. Eva 
Carter was the elocution teacher and 
she assured me in a deep, dramatic 
voice that I’d made a bad choice. 

“That child of yours, that Cordelia! 
I’m afraid you will live to regret it!” 

For a moment, as I watched the thin 
figure standing there awkwardly, with 
a fixed, overanxious look on her face, 
I felt defeated. 

“She just needs a little time,” I said, 
hoping I was right. “It’s all very new 
to her, you know.” 

Eva Carter didn’t answer me. She 
flounced away with theatrical preci- 
sion, waving her arms tragically. 

When I got back to my classroom, 
a woman was waiting for me. A tall, 
heavy-set woman with reddish hair, a 
purple hat, and a coat that was much 
too tight for her. 

“Miss Bermingham?” 

“Yes ...” A dark foreboding raised 
itself in my mind. I seemed to know 
who this woman would be. 

“I’m Mrs. Higgins,” she - said. 
“Cordelia’s mother, and I stopped by 
to speak to you about her costume.” 


The costume—my mouth went dry. 

“Yes, Mrs. Higgins?” 

“Now, I thought something in black 
would be good, and her hair all curled, 
and a big ribbon... .” 

With a sense of horror, I listened to 
it, to the loud voice going on and the 
picture of Cordelia forming itself hope- 
lessly all the while in my mind. I 
waited. And when she had finished, I 
looked at her. 

“No!” I said firmly, “No, Mrs. Hig- 
gins!” 

There was a silence. From the base- 
ment stairway below, rose the sound 
of little-girls’ voices, the tread of feet, 
a teacher’s quick expostulation. 

“No, Mrs. Higgins,” I said again. 

“But—” The purple hat moved, 
shifted, was pressed down hard against 
the reddish curls. “But it’s only that 
I want Cordelia to look nice.” With a 
sudden harshness, the voice caught. 
“It’s her chance, Miss Bermingham, the 
first time she’s ever been asked.” 

For a long time, neither of us spoke. 
And then I looked at her once more. 
At the hat, the curls, the tight, buttoned 
coat. 

“Of course,” I said softly, “of course 
you want her to look nice. So do I, 
Mrs. Higgins.” 

There was a pause. A chapped hand 
lifted to loosen the belted coat. 

“Well, then?” 

“Suppose you let me take care of 
the costume this time, Mrs. Higgins. 
I'd love to, you know—for Cordelia.” 

It took a while for her to answer 
me. The moments seemed to lengthen, 
become a part of my hopeful waiting. 

“For Cordelia,” she said finally. .“‘All 
right, Miss Bermingham.” 

She moved away then, quickly, the 
purple hat beginning to rise up again. 
At the end of the hall, she turned, 
looked back at me with intensity. 

“You'll she looks nice, 
you?” 


see won't 
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1 smiled. “Yes, Mrs. Higgins, I 
will.” 

The next afternoon, I bought the 
things. The length of plain gray cot- 
ton, the stiff, white organdy for the 
collar and cuffs, to trim the little cap. 
All that week, I worked on it. 

The Pageant was to be held the Sat- 
urday before Thanksgiving. But long 
before that, the dress was finished. I 
remember how it looked, how pleased 
I was as I put it away carefully on a 
hanger in the upstairs cedar closet. 

“She'll have her chance,” I thought, 
“my Cordelia.” 


RIDAY afternoon was a turmoil. Eva 

Carter kept up the rehearsals as 
long as she could, finishing with one 
last, exhausted effort. 

“I’ve done my best,” she told me 
hoarsely, as I sat watching from the 
front row. “Now one can only wait 
and hope.” 

The children were beginning to 
clatter down from the stage. In a 
little while, I saw Cordelia pushing her 
way toward me. 

“Miss Bermingham.” 

“Yes, Cordelia?” 

She stood in front of me, hair rolled 
up prematurely in a mass of stiff, 
kid curlers. And there was a look of 
panic in her eyes. 

“T can’t do it, Miss Bermingham. It 
isn’t any good, you see. I’m scared.” 

For a moment, I kept very still. I 
felt the tiredness, the queer, hopeless 
feeling that was suddenly there inside 
me. I thought of the dress and the 
little, gray cap and all the things I had 
planned for her. And now... 

After a while, I stood up. I reached 
for my things, the purse, the notebook, 
the folder with the arithmetic papers. 

“All right, Cordelia.” 

I began to walk away. A fat, little 
girl with an angelic face and golden 
hair ran out past me. And I re- 
membered that I should have known 
better, should have chosen Anna. 

And then, somehow, I had to turn, 
had to look back once more at my 
well-intentioned folly. Cordelia stand- 
ing there, pale and tense, a row of 
curlers drooping ludicrously at either 
side of her face. 

Then I did what I had to do. I went 
back, knelt in front of her, took hold 
of the two cold, small hands. 

“Cordelia,” I said slowly, “you’re 
afraid now. I know. But that isn’t 
what counts, not really. It’s whether 
you do something or not when you’re 
afraid. You see, dear, that’s what 
matters.” 

She stared at me without speaking, 
brown eyes wide with their misery. 

In a little while, I tried again. 
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“You were the one I chose,” I said 
quietly, “from all the others. Because 
I knew you could do it, if you had the 
chance.” 

I paused. Cold, small hands moved 
against my own. 

“I wanted you to have that chance, 
Cordelia, more than anyone else.” 

In silence, then, I waited. It seemed 
a long time, with the two of us there 
alone in the empty stillness of the 
hall. Finally, I stood up. 

“T’ll wait for you tomorrow,” I said, 
“at my house at three o’clock, the way 
we'd planned.” 

I moved away from her then quickly, 
walked across the hall to the foot of 
the stairs. Once more I turned, my 
throat queer and tight with the longing 
to help her. 

“I'll be waiting for you, Cordelia,” 
I said softly. “Remember that.” 

Then, I went up the stairs. 

No Saturday afternoon had ever 
been so long. I had everything ready, 
waiting, spread out carefully on the 
guest-room bed upstairs. The gray 
dress, the cap, a small, white apron to 
tie around the narrow, childish waist. 

I kept watching from the window. 
The same big parlor window that I 
stood by earlier this afternoon to see 
them go—my Cordelia and her little 
Peter. 

It was a cold day, I remember. There 
were snow flurries, the wind blowing 
hard and bleak against the window 
panes. I had a fire going and I'd 
made some tea and there was the 
round, rabbit mug waiting for her, too. 

Three o’clock. I heard the chimes 
soft, inevitable. I began to think 
feverishly of last-minute phone calls, 
of willing little girls who might want 
to become Pilgrim maidens even at this 
late hour. Only somehow inside me, I 
knew I didn’t want it to be that way. 

And then, as I looked out again at 
the roadway, I saw her coming. Saw 
the small, thin figure in the plush coat 
and the orange, knitted cap, making 
her way relentlessly toward the house. 

“Cordelia!” I remember that I ran, 
that I had the door open long before 
she got there, “Cordelia!” 

She stood looking up at me in 
awkward silence. 

“I’m so glad you came,” I said. 

There was a moment’s pause. Back 
of me I could hear the faint hiss of the 
logs in the fireplace, the water for tea, 
boiling in the kettle. 

Then she was saying it. 

“T had to come, Miss Bermingham, on 
account of you chose me. Nobody else 
ever did that before. I had to come.” 

“Cordelia!” Quickly my arms went 
around her, pressed close the orange 
cap, the incongruous, dark, plush coat. 


After a while, I stood straight, went 
to close the door against the cold, 
November wind. 

“We'll have tea first,” I said, “the 
two of us, and then we'll get ready.” 

And so that evening Cordelia played 
the part of the Pilgrim maiden. | still 
remember how she looked in the plain, 
gray dress and the little cap, the red 
hair I’d brushed until it was almost 
straight and very shining. 

“Why, she looks lovely,” Eva Carter 
said in astonishment. 

I stood in the wings, watching as the 
children took their places. Fat, small 
Indians; anxious, little girls in gingham 
dresses; and my Cordelia, I felt sure, 
the nicest of them all. 

Then there was a whispering, a sud- 
den hush. The music began and the 
curtain rolled up solemnly and ef- 
ficiently for the Thanksgiving Pageant. 


M* kitchen is darkening now. Out- 
side, I hear the wind, the rustle of 
it against dry, brown leaves. I put away 
my sewing and light the lamps. And 
after a while, I take the envelope from 
my apron pocket. I open it and the 
tickets are held tight in my hand. In 
dark print they tell me about her— 
about the little girl I once chose. 


Cordelia Woodward 
in 
Time For The Sparrows 
At the Golden Theatre New York 


Time For The Sparrows. { kept look- 
ing at the words, my mind searching out 
their own special meaning for me. | 
stand quiet, waiting. And in a little 
while I understand what it is they have 
told me. 

It may be only that I’ve seen and 
known them, heard the faint, lonely 
sound of their wings in a summer still- 
ness. The drab, little, brown sparrows 
of our everyday world. Shy, colorless, 
small ones that no one ever pays any 
attention to, the ones that no one ever 
seems to care very much about. 

And it could have been like that 
once for a iittle girl named Cordelia. 

Slowly, now, I put the tickets away 
again inside my apron pocket. 

“May there always be someone,” I 
whisper, “someone to care.” 

I go across the room to the phone 
then, to the neatly typed list of names 
and numbers I have tacked up close be- 
side it. 

Only I won’t really be needing any 
list to call Ellie. Ellie Higgins who 
lives up the road a piece, across from 
where the old schoolhouse used to be. 

She’s one of my best and dearest 
friends, you know—and she’s Cor- 
delia’s mother. 
























St. Gemma 


and the PASSION 





by HILARY SWEENEY, C.P. 


N the pictures we usually see of her, 

Saint Gemma wears the Passionist 

badge. She was not, however, a Pas- 
sionist Nun. Although she had begged 
permission to enter the convent of the 
Passionist Nuns at Corneto, she was 
not even allowed to make a few days’ 
retreat there with other young ladies 
of Lucca. In fact, the letter is pre- 
served in which the Superior’s refusal 
contains the cruel words: “We will not 
have our convent contaminated by 
her.” 

It would be wrong to condemn this 
nun out-of-hand. She was not referring 
to Gemma’s moral character. Rather, 
in her solicitude for the health of her 
community, she was giving voice to a 
fear which everybody had in_ those 
days of the dread disease still nervously 
called “T.B.”. Gemma was a consump- 
tive, a carrier of a highly infectious 
disease, and, for that reason, she had 
eventually to be removed from _ her 
adopted family. Even then, it was only 
with great difficulty that a room was 
found for her in a dilapidated, three- 
story tenement house where she died 
practically in quarantine. 

Fear is a perfectly normal emotion 
caused by the presence or approach of 
evil. Like the emotion of love, which 
can become the virtue of charity, fear 
too can become a virtue. Indeed, fear 
is born of love, as Hamlet’s Player 
Queen reminds us: 


“Where love is great, the littlest 
doubts are fear; 

Where little fears grow great, great 
love grows there.” 


In fact, fear is one of the seven special 
Gifts of the Holy Spirit, the Spirit of 
Love, and is rightly called in Sacred 


Scripture “the beginning of Wisdom.” 

Now, among all the evils to which 
we are exposed, what is the worst? 
The pope who canonized Gemma made 
this quite clear on one occasion a few 
years ago. At a public audience, Pope 
Pius XII said that the worst of all evils 
is not that whole nations could be 
wiped out by atomic explosions, nor 
that untoid suffering would follow the 
poisonous radiation of “fall-out,” nor 
that the earth itself might be blasted 
from its axis and sent sizzling into 
space as a cinder. No, he said, the 
worst of all evils is already at work 
in the world. It is not sin, not any 
kind of sin, nor all sins put together. 
The worst of all evils, he said, is the 
loss of the sense of sin. 

Saint Gemma was brought to ex- 
traordinary sanctity through holy fear, 
through a keen awareness of the evil 
that sin is. For, although she enjoyed 
the almost continuous visible presence 
of her guardian angel, although she was 
seen in conversation with an appari- 
tion of the Mother of God, although 
Christ Himself appeared many times to 
her, Gemma testified that “the greatest 
grace Jesus has given me is—horror for 
sin.” 

What Gemma learned of sin, it seems 
that God intended her to teach us— 
not by anything she said or did, but 
just by what she suffered. I do not 
mean the sufferings she bore in her 
flesh: that marvelous renewing of 
Christ’s Passion when, every Friday 
for two years, she bled from wounds 
in her hands and feet and side. I do 
not mean her likeness to Jesus scourged, 
when great purple welts and ugly 
bleeding stripes suddenly covered her 
whole body. I do not mean her crown- 


ing with the very thorns of Our Lord, 
when her scalp was horribly punctured 
and blood, matting her hair, oozed 
down her cheeks and neck. No. I mean 
the sufferings Gemma endured in her 
soul—the same kind of sufferings that 
come to all of us from time to time: 
the sense of failure, of loss, of loneli- 
ness, of misunderstanding; the unclean 
images that enter our minds; the sud- 
den, illicit desires that assail our hearts; 
the doubts we sometimes have about 
the mysteries of our Holy Faith; the 
ennui of spiritual aridity, when it seems 
impossible to pray, when we begin to 
think that even the reception of the 
sacraments is a waste of time. I mean, 
especially, the temptation to give up. 

Gemma suffered all this in her soul, 
even when her poor body was renewing 
the sacred mystery of Jesus scourged, 
Jesus crowned, or Jesus crucified. In- 
deed, Our Lord had forewarned her that 
He would prove her love for Him by 
the way of “aridity, affliction, and 
temptation; when all my senses would 
rebel and become like so many hungry 
wild -beasts; when I would be always 
inclined toward evil, when the pleas- 
ures of earth would preoccupy my 
mind, when my memory would recall 
things I did not desire, things contrary 
to God, and I would no longer relish 
the things of God. . . . Jesus told me 
that He wished to treat me in the same 
way that His Heavenly Father had 
treated Him.” 

Obviously, this does not mean that 
Our Lord suffered any of the tempta- 
tions which arise from human nature 
as fallen—temptations which have 
their origin in “the kindling wood of 
sin,” as the thelogians call concupis- 
cence. The comparison between Jesus’ 
temptations and Gemma’s is “in the 
same way’—not “in the same things.” 
That there was, in Our Lord, a very 
real sense of desolation on the cross 
is undeniable. Perhaps the only way 
we can explain it is on the analogy 
of the “dark night” both of the senses 
and of the soul itself. Certainly, in a 
context even more directly concerned 
with assailments of rebellious flesh, 
Our Lord told St. Catherine of Siena 
that it is God’s way to try His servants 
“in the same way” that He permitted 
Him to suffer. The comparison is real, 
but it looks rather to the apparent 
withdrawal of divine help than to any 
specific kind of temptation. 

In this sense, we share Gemma’s op- 
(Continued on page 75) 
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Tender care given at Our Lady of Good Counsel, a leading Viet Nam medical center 


WASN’T long in Viet Nam _ before 
t learning that, when the end of my re- 
sources in welfare work was near, there 
was one more hope: the American 
Women’s Club. This unpublicized band 
of selfless women works in_ hospitals 
which are pitifully short of nurses. 
They wind bandages, sew for orphan- 
ages, teach English, and, in short, do 
anything they can to help the people of 
Viet Nam. Some way, somehow, the 
American Club is always able to take 
on one more problem. And in the free 
Republic of Viet Nam, where a heroic 
people are trying to strengthen them- 
selves against Communist encroachment, 
there is always “one more problem.” 

Opponents of America’s foreign aid 
should see how military, economic, and 
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personal help has enabled twelve million 
Vietnamese to survive. Education, 
health, public utilities, and highways 
have been improved. Thousands of 
tons of food, distributed by such agen- 
cies as Catholic Relief Services and 
CARE, filled a crucial need. And, on 
the personal level, volunteer American 
women from the U.S. Embassy, govern- 
ment agencies, teachers, and wives of 
businessmen have~given themselves to 
countless projects, using only the stand- 
ards of love and service to guide them. 
I call these valiant ladies “the beautiful 
Americans.” 

For more than thirty-five years, I 
have lived in the Far East, working 
mainly for the welfare of the blind in 
Bangkok and teaching English in Tokyo. 


In fact, it was in Bangkok that a 
representative of the Viet Nam govern- 
ment first asked me in 1956 if I would 
come to Saigon, capital of the New Re- 
public, and see what could be done to 
help the blind in Viet Nam. Since then, 
I have made five trips to the country 
and have grown to know and love the 
courageous Vietnamese, who, in the 
midst of gigantic and crushing problems 
of state, have displayed an abiding in- 
terest in the welfare of their own 
physically handicapped people. 

My last trip was three months ago. 
Although I was heartened to see a con- 
tinued upsurge in the economy, I felt a 
tenseness and came away worried and 
convinced as never before that what 
goes on in Viet Nam and the rest of 
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VIET NAM FREE 


An expert on Asia tells how some 


‘‘beautiful Americans” abroad create good will 


by generously lending a helping hand 


by GENEVIEVE CAULFIELD 


Southeast Asia is of critical importance 
to America and the whole West. 

For, while I was there, Communist 
aggression in the neighboring country 
of Laos broke out. Cambodia seethed 
with an assassination attempt on the 
king. And in North Viet Nam, Com- 
munist persecution of the Church in- 
creased—an action which _ usually 
precedes impending Communist ad- 
vances. The Apostolic Delegation in 
Hanoi, North Viet Nam, was closed by 
the Reds when the seriously-ill Apostol’c 
Delegate, Archbishop John Dooley, S. 
S.C., was taken on a stretcher to Cam- 
bodia for medical treatment. His secre- 
tary, Father Terence O'Driscoll. S.S.C., 
was expelled from North Viet Nam at 
gunpoint. The Communist regime is 
trying to set up a schismatic “patriotic 
church,” in the manner of Red Ch'na, 
but so far with scant success. Mean- 
while, the Communists are continuing 
their propaganda campaign to reunite 
North and South Viet Nam, an event 
which would clearly lead to the crum- 
bling of freedom in Southeast Asia. 

All of this makes the Republic of 
Viet Nam a focal point of res'stance 
against Communist aggression and puts 
an even greater burden on the shoulders 
of the Republic’s president, Ngo Dinh 
Diem, who more than anyone else has 
stemmed the tide of defeatism in Indo- 
china since the disastrous defeat of the 
French-Vietnamese forces by the Com- 
munists at Dienbienphu in 1954 and 
the subsequent partition of Viet Nam 
at a Geneva conference. 

The war between the Communist, 
guerrilla forces and the French-Viet- 
namese lasted seven years and seven 
months (the battle cost France $5 bil- 
lion, $2 billion of which came from U.S. 
aid), and, when it was over, the Republic 
of Viet Nam was born in such a weak- 
ened condition that no one thought she 


could survive. No one, that is, except 
the resolute patriot Diem, who for years 
had been an exile struggling for the 
independence of his country. The dark 
days of 1954, said Diem, brought on a 
feeling of hopelessness. “I went ahead 
with the eyes of faith, faith in God and 
in my country’s destiny. The people 
have united their efforts with mine.” 

In the late nineteenth century, the 
three Indochinese states of Viet Nam, 
Laos, and Cambodia became colonial 
territories of France. In 1940, Viet 
Nam, largest of the three, was occu- 
pied by Japan and used as a base for 
the invasion of Malaya. Nationalist 
feeling grew during the occupation, and 
the reluctant efforts of the French 
to foster independence were hampered 
by revolutionary groups, Communists 
amone them. France recognized Bao 
Dai, former emperor of Annam, as 
Viet Nam Chief of State in 1949, but 
by that time the Communist guerrilla 
campaigns had blown up into a full- 
scale war. 

The Communist military victory be- 
came a political victory and the Geneva 
agreement gave them 62,000 square 
miles of Viet Nam north of the seven- 
teenth parallel, containing 13 million 
people; South Viet Nam, proclaimed a 
republic by Diem, was to comprise 
65,000 square miles with 12 million 
people (7.7 per cent Catholic). 

The Geneva agreement stipulated that 
Vietnamese in the North and South 
could freely choose the area _ they 
wanted to live in. Nine hundred 
thousand refugees, most of them Cath- 
olic, chose exile rather than Red rule 
and broke through Communist obstruc- 
tion to come south. Their heroism was 
likened to the suffering of the. early 
Christians. For a while, they arrived 
at Saigon at the rate of 20,000 a week. 
Even to give them emergency shelter 





and save them from starvation and epi- 
demics would have been a massive task 
for the most seasoned government. 

The chaos was compounded by the 
existence of three private armies, bris- 
tling with modern weapons, defending 
special interests in the South. One of 
these, the Binh Xuyen, was a racketeer- 
ing organization with a stranglehold on 
the Saigon police. French soldiers were 
still in the country, the estates of French 
settlers were a frightening contrast to 
the poverty of the refugees, and among 
the Vietnamese people, there were many 
still loyal to the French culture they had 
lived under for so many years. 

This was the condition of the Re- 
public of Viet Nam when I first saw it. 
It is little wonder that the U.S. took 
such a dim view of the country’s chance 
of success. But American economic aid, 
totalling $1.1 billion so far, has helped 
Diem build his country (the amount of 
U.S. military aid is classified). The 
refugees are now mostly settled in farm- 
ing villages (rice accounts for forty per 
cent of Viet Nam’s economy), the small 
armies are no longer a menace, and the 
French are gone. But the Communist 
North remains—an ever-present threat 
and growing source of anxiety. 

The resettlement of the refugees is 
one of the outstanding migration 
achievements of modern times. With 
nothing but their desire for freedom, 
they arrived in the South. Gradually, 
they were assigned to land areas and 
given building materials and farm tools. 
The countryside is now dotted with 
refugee villages. Tiny churches dom- 
inate each village, and the people live 
alongside their priests in a spirit of 
cautious happ‘ness and hard work. 

In the village of Ho-Nai, near Saigon, 
Catholic Relief Services—N.C.W.C. 
built a 250-bed hospital, named Our 
Lady of Good Counsel, for refugees. 
Under the direction of Msgr. Joseph J. 
Harnett, of Philadelphia, it has now 
blossomed into one of Viet Nam’s most 
important medical centers, and patients 
come from the whole country. A staff 
member of the Brothers of St. John of 
God told me: “We have cared for 
hundreds of thousands during the past 
few years and have given relief to the 
sufferings of a humanity that would 
otherwise have had no doctors, nurses, 
or medicine. The hands of our staff 
have accomplished this, but those hands 





GENEVIEVE CAULFIELD’S thirty-five years 
of educational and social work in Asia 
will be recounted in her autobiography 
The Kingdom Within (Harper), to be pub- 
lished in January 1960. 
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THANKSGIVING BEFORE ETERNITY 


Thank God for Time:—for pendulum rock 
And the measured march of a constant clock; 
For water drip in a Chinese crock; 

For dusk and dawn’s unhurried race; 

For slide of sand at an hour-glass pace; 

For shadow’s crawl on a sundial face. 


Thank God for snow at autumn’s edge; 
For winter’s yield to an April pledge; 
For feathered nosegays on my ledge; 

For coin of life and time for spending; 
For all frail beauty, soon past mending, 
That whets my taste for Time Unending. 


would have been useless had not your 
people put instruments into them.” 

The center’s latest undertaking is a 
program for the prevention of blindness, 
a problem aggravated in Viet Nam by 
ignorance and the shortage of doctors. 
Dr. Tom Dooley’s famous Medico will 
co-operate in the project. Sanitary 
conditions in Viet Nam, like so much 
of Southeast Asia, have never been 
particularly conducive to good health, 
but they have greatly improved since 
the World Health Organization and 
other agencies began instructing the 
populace in modern hygiene. 

The raised living standard in Viet 
Nam is further reflected by CARE, 
which originally sent only food and 
other relief goods to the Republic but 
now is sending self-help items, such as 
tools and equipment. 

Orphans are another problem welfare 
groups in Viet Nam must work out. 
After so much war, it is not surprising 
to note the large number of homeless 
children. The migration, however, has 
deprived thousands more children of 
their parents. The huge number of 
orphans was especially noticeable to me, 
coming from Thailand, where orphans 
are not out of proportion to the popula- 
tion. 

Viet Nam also has large centers car- 
ing for the incurably ill, the blind. deaf, 
and crippled. The physically handi- 
capped receive food and shelter but 
little in the way of rehabilitation— 
simply because those in charge are too 
busy looking after the primary needs. 
Yet I have found throughout the Re- 
public a strong desire to help those who 
cannot help themselves, a desire not 
found in every Asian country. This 
fundamental spirit of charity has at- 
tracted me to the Vietnamese. 

The complexity of the problems fac- 
ing Diem, a Catholic whose brother is 
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—LOUIS J. SANKER 


a bishop, is illustrated by the relation- 
ship between Chinese residents in Viet 
Nam and the government. In nearly all 
the Southeast Asia countries, Chinese 
immigrants and their descendants have 
been the backbone of economic life. In 
some countries, such as Thailand, they 
become a part of their adopted land. 
But in Viet Nam, under the French, the 
Chinese immigrants maintained their 
Chinese citizenship, traditions, and 
activities, thus forming a separate bloc 
within Viet Nam. 

Diem’s Republic decided to break up 
this “nation within a nation,” decreeing 
that the Chinese in Viet Nam must be- 
come citizens of the Republic. The 
Chinese, many of whom have never 
given up hope of returning to their 
homeland, became antagonized at this 
arbitrary approach. Riots followed, and 
the government was forced to back 
down. 

Both sides have now taken a more 
realistic attitude to building national 
unity—thanks largely to the work of 
Father Raymond de Jaegher, a Belgian 
who became a Chinese citizen, then 
settled in Viet Nam when the Com- 
munists took over China. He is trying 
to persuade both disputants that, by 
uniting their efforts, they can better re- 
sist the threat from the North. 

On each of my trips, I have noticed 
more hope exhibited by the Vietnamese 
people, despite the anxiety of the Com- 
munist menace. When I first saw them, 
the Vietnamese seemed to work because 
they had to; now there is an unmistak- 
able enjoyment shown in the govern- 
ment offices, factories, and roadside 
shops. 

The city streets are now clean and 
filled with traffic. New roads and high- 
ways are being opened up regularly. 
Buildings, damaged in the war, are 
being repaired, and housing is now more 


obtainable. Even the airport at Saigon 
presents a picture of efficiency (though 
it is a long way from the well-equipped 
landing fields in Tokyo and Bangkok), 

Te Vietnamese I have talked to say 
with certainty that their country world 
never have developed this far without 
American help. A government official 
told me: 

“Without the military aid we have re. 
ceived from the American government, 
the growing strength of North Viet Nam 
would long ago have been tried out on 
us in the name of ‘unity’ and ‘libera- 
tion.’ ” 

Important as this military assistance 
is, I hope that, as time goes on, mass 
gifts from government to government 
can be reduced, with taxpayers given an 
opportunity to channel their dollars to 
private agencies—such as Catholic Re- 
lief Services, CARE, Medico, and the 
Foster Parents Plan—which can reach 
the people of Viet Nam and other 
underdeveloped countries, intimately. A 
true people-to-people program is the 
Christian answer to what troubles the 
world today. 

The American Women’s Club of 
Saigon is one form of this personal 
charity. From the ambassador’s wife 
down through the ranks, the group has 
shown the Vietnamese that the affluent 
part of the world doesn’t turn its back 
to them. With entertainment programs, 
raffles, sales, and every legitimate means 
known to them (and even, I fear, by 
occasional “hold-ups”), the American 
women have collected large sums of 
money for orphanages, hospitals, and 
the needy and then given their services 
as well. 

The American Women’s Club and the 
other private agencies have shown the 
Vietnamese that the only ax America 
has to grind is the one that cuts through 
political motives and prejudices, straight 
to the hearts of people, in order to 
plant good will and understanding which 
no propaganda can break down. 

I feel I have watched history being 
made in Viet Nam, as a society emerges 
from a formerly disjoined people who 
have united to resist the wave of Com- 
munism engulfing large parts of Asia. If 
Viet Nam can stand against the tide, 
there is hope for the rest of Southeast 
Asia; if she cannot, the whole area may 
be submerged—and, with it, America’s 
shield of protection in that corner of 
the globe. 

Viet Nam is convincing proof that 
Asia is America’s business—not only the 
business of the government but the busi- 
ness of the people. There may still be a 
world of difference between Saigon and 
San Francisco, but the world is getting 
smaller. 
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TOP HATS 


and BARE FISTS 


by RED SMITH 


Curious things went on in boxing in the good old days of top hats 


There was this raw, November day 
when the Fordham football team played 
Army at West Point. except that they 
didn’t play, they fought. There was 
very little football but a great deal of 
blood, and afterward, when their stories 
were finished, the sports writers were 
talking it over at the bar in Bear Moun- 
tain Inn. 

“I don’t care for outdoor fights so 
late in the year,” one of them said, and 
everybody laughed. 

We weren’t always so soft. There 
was a time in this country when a big 
fight was an attraction at any place in 
any season, and nobody complained if 
the weather was a mite inclement. Fans 
who suspect that some curious things 
went on in connection with the Johans- 
son-Patterson match last June might 
enjoy comparing that promotion with 
our first heavyweight championship 
bout, between Tom Hyer and Yankee 
Sullivan. 

A century ago, when boxing was 
flowering in England but only budding 
in the United States, politics and 
pugilism were strangely intertwined. To 
some extent they still are, though not 
quite in the same fashion. 

In the 1840’s Tammany Hall em- 
ployed a picked band of fighting men, 
and so did the Native Americans, a 
splinter group opposing Tammany un- 
der the slogan, “No Irish need apply.” 
Toughest of the Tammany forces were 
John Morrissey—a saloon brawler who 
later ran the gambling at Saratoga and 
served in Congress, Yankee Sullivan, 
Lew Baker, and James Turner. Leaders 
of the Native Americans’ strong-arm 
crew were Tom Hyer and Bill Poole. 
Poole was a burly giant who had no 


equal in rough-and-tumble going, but 
he never bothered with formal fighting, 
having no time for the niceties of the 
London Prize Ring rules. Hyer in- 
clined naturally toward the ring, for 
his father, Jacob, had been a_ boxer 
who claimed the American .champion- 
ship and got no argument from the 
handful of professionals then operat- 
ing. 

Born on New York’s lower West 
Side, Tom Hyer was a strikingly hand- 
some man who wore his glossy, dark 
hair brushed carefully away from a 
part on the right side. He was more 
than six-feet-two, rangy and beautifully 
proportioned, weighing 185 pounds. He 
was a man of generally even disposi- 
tion but fierce when aroused. His most 
important match brought him victory 
in 101 rounds against George Mc- 
Chester, known in the sweet science as 
“Country McCloskey.” They fought 
for two hours and fifty-five minutes at 
Caldwell’s Landing on the Hudson. 

Sullivan was a stockier sort, four 
inches shorter and thirty pounds lighter. 
He was neither a Yankee nor a Sulli- 
van. He was an Irishman named James 
Ambrose, born near Cork and reared in 
London’s East End. 

He had fought in England, Ireland, 
Australia, and America and claimed to 
be undefeated, though he must have 
come a cropper outside the ring be- 
cause he was reputed to be a fugitive 
from an Australian penal colony. For 
all his background as a career tough, 
he could cut a preity dashing figure 
dressed up for a Tammany “do,” with 
his topper cocked airily over one eye 
and a broad, silk scarf elegantly 
knotted about his stand-up collar. 










and bare fists 


For some reason, possibly political, 
Sullivan hated Hyer. When somebody 
hinted that he was afraid of Hyer, he 
went hunting him directly, pitched into 
him in a saloon at Park Place and 
Broadway, and got a royal thrashing. 
Furious, he issued a formal challenge to 
Hyer to fight for the American cham- 
pionship. Articles were eventually 
drawn up for a purse of $10,000, win- 
ner take all. 

It’s giving it the cool British ap- 
proach to say that excitement ran high. 
In the bitter rivalry between the Tam- 
many mob and the Native Americans, 
Hyer’s friend Poole was murdered. 

There was no Madison Square 
Garden in those days, and, if there 
had been, it probably would have been 
used for affairs like political gatherings, 
for prize fighting required a different 
venue remote from the eyes of the law. 
Poole’s Island, smack in the middle of 
upper Chesapeake Bay, due east of 
Baltimore, was picked as the battle- 
ground for Hyer and Sullivan. 

There were two houses on the island, 
and there the principals bedded down 
on the night of February 6, 1849. Two 
steamboats loaded with members of 
The Fancy stood off shore. Out of 
Baltimore sailed a police cutter, to make 
a beachhead on the island after dark. 

The cops moved first on the house 
where Hyer lay. The fighter heard 
them coming, sprang out of bed, and 
beckoned his trainer, George Thomp- 
son, to take his place. Then he crept 
downstairs, slipped away in the dark, 
and made his way to a boat waiting 
on the beach. The law grabbed Thomp- 
son, who submitted meekly, not pro- 

(Continued on page 77) 
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Television and Radio 





One of the most meaningful popular songs in recent 
years was a number with the frivolous opening 
line, “Bongo, Bongo, Bongo, I don’t want to leave 
the Congo .. .” It told the satirical story of an 
African savage who wanted no part of the atomic 
bomb and other aspects of “civilized” life. 

No word is available on how the primitive man 
in the Congo feels about television. It may not be 
too long, though, before TV aerials soar above palm- 
thatched bashas, bringing the doubtful advantages of 
electronic entertainment to the jungle. Whenever 
it happens, it will add a complex dimension to the 
simple life of the native. 

The multiple effects of TV on the lives of Ameri- 
cans already have been a source of alternate concern 
and amusement. In other countries, too, where the 
television set has become a household fixture, there 
have been deliberations and misgivings about its 
consequences. So the U. S. is not alone. 

Consider the case of England, where the subject 
was explored recently by the British Association for 
the Advancement of Science. A report on “Viewing 
and the Family,” by Dr. William Belson of the 
London School of Economics, indicated that the 
effects of the television screen on British home life 
are much the same as here. Dr. Belson, who ques- 
tioned hundreds of London families, came to the 
conclusion that TV had this important effect on the 
family: 

“The men generally sit around doing nothing but 
viewing, while the housewife has to do all the work. 
She waits on them hand and foot and all she gets 
from them is a grunt. By the time she has finished 
work, she is so tired she feels like going to bed and 
having a good sleep.” Dr. Belson paid a unique 
tribute to the indomitable spirit of the English 
home-maker: “But, though annoyance and friction 
are in some cases extreme, my interpretation of the 
evidence is that in the majority of homes where the 
wife is left to finish off, she appears to accept 
the situation with only minor irritation.” 


THER parts of the Belson report also appear to 
hold true on the home front in the U. S. In some 
London homes, the TV set was in the room where 
the family ate. Many persons watched during meals. 
When conversation occurred, it tended to be brief. 
The break for advertisements was the time for talk. 
Many families hurried through meals to watch TV. 
Self-entertainment by the family was hard-hit. 
Indoor games, particularly cards, had gone. So had 
the entertaining of visitors, outings together to the 
cinema, outdoor activities, and joining with the 
children in play and homework. 


by JOHN P. SHANLEY 


Out of the jungle, into space 


Parents were often annoyed with children because 
they spent long periods watching poor programs, 
because of their wiles to stay up, and because they 
dodged homework and jobs. But these findings, 
which must strike a familiar note with some of us, 
were partially offset by a few favorable notes in 
the English report. 

Some parents said that because of television the 
children had more in common with them. Here Dr, 
Belson noted: “Silent circles round the set will often 
mean that father is at home instead of at the pub. 
Shushing and a certain amount of friction in the 
viewing room may, for many, have replaced outright 
discord and conflict.” 

Despite the storm warnings that appear in the 
English report, television continues to move into 
new parts of the world. It will soon be seen in 
Ireland. Wherever it goes, it is bound to have marked 
effects on habits and customs. There has been only 
one sign recently of token resistance to its domina- 
tion. 

In Yugoslavia, the Government, which regulates 
TV and just about everything else, proclaimed a 
one-month holiday from the medium during the 
past summer. All programs went off the air. The 
announcers, performers, technicians, and members 
of the audience were given a chance to walk, cycle, 
swim, read, think, or do whatever they pleased 
for thirty days. There were no indications that 
anyone suffered as a consequence of the vacation 
from television. It is too much to hope that a 
similar summer respite could be arranged in this 
country. But it’s a pleasant thought. 


LTHOUGH the current television season was 
heralded last summer as a time of elaborate 
“special” programs presenting impressive names in 
spectacular offerings, the early stages of the new 
term produced some new arrivals that followed a 
familiar and unwelcome pattern. 

Before next summer a number of teiccasts of 
exceptional merit should have been recorded. But 
the current weekly diet of regular programs con- 
tains not only a strong element of the inferior crime 
and Western shows continued from last year but 
also an assortment of new creations designed for 
those who are not inclined to be selective when 
they approach the dial. 

The summertime flood of repeat performances 
had not quite exhausted itself when the Columbia 
Broadcasting System unveiled the first instaliment 
of a new weekly series, Tightrope! In devising a 
title for this program, its producers decided to in- 
clude an exclamation point. It was an ironically 
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Addison Richards, Bob Sweeney, and Cathy Lewis star 
in N.B.C.’s TV version of radio’s popular Fibber McGee and Molly 


appropriate matter of punctuation. For Tightrope!, 
judged by early showings, is truly astonishing in 
its slavish adherence to a familiar formula that 
antagonizes responsible viewers. 

The show pretends to dramatize the adventures 
of an undercover police officer who combats crime 
by posing as a member of the underworld. The 
basic idea is not without validity. The files of 
many law-enforcement agencies contain dramatic 
stories of the capture of felons by dedicated officers 
posing as safe-crackers, forgers, drug peddlers, 
and other types of criminals. The undercover 
man’s work is unpleasant and highly dangerous. 
To be successful, he must adopt the external char- 
acteristics of a thug, play his part flawlessly, and 
frequently neglect his family life. 

But the emphasis in Tightrope!, instead of be- 
ing placed on the dedicated, heroic nature of 
the police officer’s assignment, was applied to the 
criminal environment in which he operated. The 
program quickly developed into a superficial tale 
of brutal crime, punctuated by glib gangster jargon 
and meaningless romantic interludes. 


4 ELEVISION crime dramas display their greatest 
ingenuity when they are required to devise new 
methods of killing or maiming. Tightrope!, in its 
search for a novel weapon, turned to a billiard 
academy. In one lurid scene, a clash between two 
opponents ended swiftly with a jolting blow from 
a pool cue. Other victims were taken care of in 
more orthodox style. 

The popularity of an original jazz score in Peter 
Gunn, a crime series that started last year and 
unfortunately is continuing this season, has made an 
impression on Tightrope! Muted trumpets, cymbal 
beats, and other instrumental effects are an integral 
part of this latest weekly excursion into meaning- 
less and unnecessary violence. 

A musical background also is heard with the new 
National Broadcasting Company show Staccato, on 
Thursday nights. The hero of thi series is a jazz 


Ralph Bellamy (Jefferson) and Howard St. John (Washington) in Our 
American Heritage, N.B.C. TV series dramatizing events in U.S. history 
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pianist who becomes a private detective. The show 
is just about as silly and objectionable as it sounds 
in print. 

Some parents used to look forward to the hour 
between 8 and 9 p.M. (Eastern time), when the 
Como show was on the air, as a period of pleasant 
and harmless entertainment for the entire family. 
Now Mr. Como is being presented on Wednesday 
at 9 P.M., when homework and other domestic 
routines make viewing by the family less desirable. 
N.B.C. was forced to find popular material to replace 
Como with, but it is unlikely that the bone-crushing 
heroes of Bonanza or the frantic flights of the space- 
men of The Man and the Challenge will satisfactorily 
fill the Saturday void. 

Neither of the new shows is a particularly welcome 
substitute for the pleasant music and gentle comedy 
that characterized the Como hour. Bonanza is an 
hour-long Western about a family of four Nevada 
pioneers. The Cartwrights—a father and three 
sons—are a brawny band who find it continually 
necessary to fight off incursions by lawless ele- 
ments trying to steal the Cartwright timberland. 

In an early installment of this series, brawling 
and gunplay took up most of the time. The chief 
battlers were two Cartwright boys, known as Adam 
and Little Joe. A brother called “Hoss” and the 
father, Ben, made only slight contributions to the 
carnage. But one suspects that they, too, will be 
in there cracking skulls and generally setting things 
right in subsequent episodes. 

The Man and the Challenge is a science fiction 
program with the emphasis on fiction. The conquest 
of space is expected to be the theme of other net- 
work television shows this season. It is an intriguing 
subject when treated with proper respect for scientific 
fact. But The Man and the Challenge would dis- 
courage initiative by the most courageous potential 
aeronauts. On one balloon flight, during the first 
episode, there were more crises than Pearl White 
encountered in any single chapter of The Perils of 
Pauline. 
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Helen C. White: to become involved with the world 








THE MONTH 


WHICH WAY 
THE CURRENT? 


One of America’s most charming intel- 
lectuals is Helen C. White, chairman 
of the University of Wisconsin’s Eng. 
lish department. Scholar, novelist, and 
lecturer, Miss White regards it as an 
excellent sign that Catholics, like Amer- 
icans in general, are worrying about 
their intellectual achievements. 

Self-criticism will bear fruit if Cath- 
olic intellectuals keep abreast of the 
world, she points out. “I don’t suggest 
that they have to swim with the main 
currents, but even to swim against the 
current you must know what it is.” It 
is very important, she adds, that the 
Church be served by men and women 
who are quite abreast of the main cur- 
rents of their age and can move with 
confidence through them. A great deal 
that is happening in the world today 
provides Christians with a “congenial 
opportunity.” 

Engagement with the world has been 
a trademark of Helen White’s. The first 
Catholic (and first woman) to hold the 
presidency of the American Association 
of University Professors, she has also 
worked with UNESCO and the National 
Council of Christians and Jews. She 
has won a Guggenheim scholarship. 
Notre Dame’s Laetare Medal, and Rad- 
cliffe’s Distinguished Graduate Award. 
Her first novel A Watch in the Night 
won the Catholic Book Club Award: 
ten more novels followed. Her interests 
extend to bird watching and detective 
stories. In fact, almost everything in 
the universe interests Helen C. White. 























PATHFINDER 
IN ART 


eee | 


Norman Laliberté: to look at everything with “freshness and interest” 


Like the chemist in quest of new formulas, Norman Laliberté, 34, artist-in- 
residence at St. Mary’s College, Notre Dame, Ind., finds in the mysteries of 
Catholicism a richly creative field for exploration. Repelled by the sterility 
of “popular” religious art, he is convinced that the religious artist must 
recognize that the human spirit is crippled by limitations of time and space, 
worldliness, and the almost meaningless pursuit of material perfection. 
The breath of sin hanging over creation is redeemed by the grace of 
Christ; the creative genius of the artist, who seeks to penetrate beyond the 
confining aspects of reality, helps man to find God. Laliberté teaches his 
students to protest the imprisonment of the world and seek new ways of 
leading souls to communion with God. “Most people say they don’t under- 
stand modern art when they really mean that they only want to see the 
things they’ve seen before.” It is the reality behind the painting that counts. 
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What you should know about 


CASH «= 
CREDIT 


You probably can’t afford to buy all 





the things you’d like to own. If you can’t 


pay cash, should you buy on credit? 


by JAMES E. KENNEY 


ried barely six months, are wres- 

tling with a serious problem. For 
them, it’s a new problem. To older 
married couples, it would seem pain- 
fully familiar. 

Bill and Nancy live in a large, east- 
ern city where Bill works in a factory. 
His job pays eighty dollars a week 
after deductions. Nancy quit her sec- 
retarial position shortly after marriage, 
partly at Bill’s insistence and partly 
because she is pregnant. 

They rent a small apartment, and 
Bill rides the bus to work. Most of 
Bill’s pay-check goes for food, rent, 
bus fare, utilities, and clothing. Oc- 
casionally, he takes Nancy to a movie 
or they invite a few friends to come 
in for beer and sandwiches on Satur- 
day night. 

Bill would like to buy a car. He 
figures that an auto would save him 
time in traveling to work, he and 
Nancy could ride to Mass on Sunday 
and to the supermarket on shopping 
day, and on Bill’s day off they could 
cruise around the suburbs, looking for 
the house they hope to own eventually. 

Nancy, an eager home-maker, feels 
handicapped because she doesn’t have 
a washing machine. She would also 
like a sewing-machine, to speed the 
job of making clothes for herself and 
the baby. 

Bill is fond of music and has his eye 
on a rather expensive stereophonic out- 
fit. Nancy would prefer a television 
set. 

The problem Bill and Nancy face 
is a classically simple one: they don’t 
have enough money to buy all these 
things that they would like to own. 


B ill and Nancy, a young couple mar- 
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Their bank account totals $96.95 and 
is growing very slowly. 

Yet Bill and Nancy want these 
products now. They feel they really 
need them. And so, after a few months 
of marriage, they have already en- 
countered one of the biggest financial 
dilemmas of the modern family: if you 
can’t pay cash, should you buy on 
credit? 

Should Bill and Nancy, and the mil- 
lions of other married couples in the 
United States like them, take the fate- 
ful plunge into debt? Should they sign 
up for the “easy budget terms” so 
glowingly advertised in every news- 
paper, the “revolving credit” plans, the 
charge accounts, and the installment 
contracts? Should they borrow what 
they need from the personal-loan de- 
partment of a bank? Should Bill get 
his car through the finance company? 
Should they make a small down-pay- 
ment on Nancy’s washing machine and 
pay off the balance in monthly install- 
ments? 

Or would it be better for Bill and 
Nancy to stay out of debt, get along 
with what they can afford, and keep on 
saving until they have enough money to 
pay cash on the barrel-head for what- 
ever they buy? 

Cash or credit—which shall it be? 

If Bill and Nancy decide to buy on 
credit, one thing is certain: they won’t 
be alone in their debt. The Survey of 
Current Business reports that consumer 
credit in the United States has now 
reached $45 billion. This is more than 
double the consumer debt in 1951 and 
is bigger than our entire budget for 
national defense. 


national craze. Since 1950, an 

estimated 2.5 million Americans 
have signed up for credit cards. With 
these magic bits of pasteboard, con- 
sumers can buy almost anything imag- 
inable on credit—meals, gasoline, travel, 
theater tickets, flowers, liquor, etc. 

Hundreds of banks now provide a 
so-called “Shoppers’ Credit Service,” a 
special form of charge account. An- 
other banking innovation, presented 
under such names as “Advance Credit,” 
“Check-credit,” or “Ready-credit,” con- 
sists of a credit line, up to $5,000, 
against which the customer can write 
a check, whenever he wants to, in any 
amount desired. 

The Fergusons, who live on the floor 
above Bill and Nancy, recently financed 
an airplane trip to Europe. They paid 
the travel agency $42 down, spent their 
vacation in Paris, and are now taking 
twenty months to pay off the balance 
of the cost of the trip. 

Whatever the future, there are still 


i. credit card is fast becoming a 





several solid advantages in using cash 
as compared to credit. Generally 
speaking, the family which buys for 
cash gets more for its money. A cash 
customer doesn’t pay interest or carry- 
ing charges, is under no obligation to 
buy at certain stores, and can shop 
around for the best values. 

When the family is on a pay-as-you- 
go basis, the members have a sense of 
freedom—mostly freedom from worry 
about how to meet the bills when they 
fall due. This sense of freedom con- 
tributes to the happiness of the whole 
family. 

With cash in hand, the family can 
time its purchases to take advantage 
of low prices or bargains. In many 
cases, the cash buyer can get sizable 
discounts, particularly when he buys in 
quantity. Thus the family stretches its 
income. 

To be on a strictly cash basis also 
dampens the modern penchant for buy- 
ing On impulse. 

Are there any drawbacks to the use 
of cash? One ever-present danger is 
the loss of money. Paper bank-notes 
can be mislaid, chewed up by the 
family dog, or stuffed in the stove by 
the baby. 

Furthermore, cash purchases are 
virtually out of the question for most 
families today, when it comes to such 
big-ticket items as a house or car. Not 
many families, even those with above- 
average incomes, can pay the full pur- 
chase price of a $14,000 house or a 
$3,000 car. 

By borrowing to buy a home, the 
family has the immediate use of a 
place to live and saves on rent. True, 
a mortgage loan carries interest, and 


home-ownership involves extra ex- 
penses of taxes, insurance, and up- 
keep. But the regular, monthly, 
mortgage payments build up _ the 


family’s equity in a real asset. 

The principle behind the case of go- 
ing into debt to acquire a home can 
also be applied to the purchase of other 
consumer goods—a car, a washing ma- 
chine, a home freezer, and so on. 

Put very simply, all the family need 
do, before getting a loan or buying on 
time, is ask these two questions: 

> Will the item we intend to ac- 
quire save us any money or produce any 
income? 

> Will the saving or extra income 
be greater than the cost of borrowing or 
financing? If the answer is “Yes” to 
both questions, the family is justified 
in taking on the debt. 





JAMES E. KENNEY, who holds a doctorate 
in economics (Syracuse University), is Chair- 
man of the Department of Economics at 


Le Moyne College, Syracuse, N. Y. 





A washing machine may cut laundry 
bills substantially. A car may be the 
most economical kind of transporta- 
tion for the family. With a home 
freezer, grocery bills can be reduced 
by packing food from the garden or 
by storing produce when it is plenti- 
ful and low in price. A sewing ma- 
chine, bought on time payments, if 
used sufficiently, could save the family 
enough on clothing expenses to offset 
the financing charges. 


PRIME example of using credit to 

expand family earning power is a 

loan to finance the children’s col- 
lege education. Borrowing for tuition is 
a good financial investment in the 
future. 

Keep in mind that some consumer 
goods are not cost-saving or income- 
producing. A mink coat or a cabin 
cruiser may yield a great deal of per- 
sonal satisfaction. This, however, is 
something not measurable in dollars 
and cents. 

The disciplinary feature of time pay- 
ments has long fascinated credit an- 
alysts. Families in the middle-income 
brackets, where consumer debt today 
is so heavily concentrated, obviously 
are able to save enough money to pay 
cash for the under-$500 items. Yet 
they are the families most likely to buy 
these goods on credit. 

The explanation seems to be that 
many families prefer the rhythm of 
regular payments with a compulsory 
feature. They can’t train themselves to 
save systematically, but they willingly 
accept the discipline of the finance 
company. 

This type of compulsory budgeting is 
costly. Such families should seriously 
ask themselves if buying on time is 
the only way they can get what they 
want. 

What about charge accounts? Thirty-, 
sixty-, or ninety-day charges are an 
older, more stable type of credit. Pur- 
chases made during a certain time 
period are paid for in full at the end 
of the period. No interest is charged, 
but the cost of this service is a business 
expense of the merchant and tends to 
raise prices. A charge account allows 
you the convenience that goes with 
buying when you don’t have cash with 
you. You can order goods by phone. 
You may get preferred treatment by 
the store. Your bill is a useful record 
of your spending. 

The danger in a charge account is 
the constant temptation to spend next 
month’s income here and now. 

For the average family, borrowing 
or financing is an expensive way to get 
tomorrow’s goods today. The easy- 

(Continued on page 79) 
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Inhibition 


I have shied away from confession for two years. I have 
every intention of going to confession until I get inside 
the church, but then I lose my nerve.—A. F., PHILA., PA. 


You seem to be in the grip of an inhibition. 
An inhibition is defined as the blocking of any 
psychological process by another psychological 
process. What you have not been ashamed to 
do, you should not be ashamed to admit. If 
you fear the confessor will recognize your 
voice, make your confession to a stranger, in 
your own church or elsewhere. And remember 
—most of the time, most confessionals are 
dark. As a last resort, you could write or type 
your confession. Or, if you prefer, alert the confessor to 
your phobia and ask him to interrogate you, in that way 
breaking the ice. Remember—nothing you accuse yourself 
of will shock the confessor. Sacramental confession is the 
most benign court of justice known to man. It was devised 
by our Divine Saviour. 





Basilica 


What is the difference between a cathedral and a basilica? 
—M. A., St. Louis, Mo. 


A cathedral is that church within a diocese in which the 
bishop of the diocese maintains his permanent episcopal 
throne. As a general rule, the cathedral is located in that 
city from which the diocese takes its name and where the 
bishop resides. Comparatively few cathedrals are basilicas, 
and vice versa. 

The title “basilica” is given to certain churches on the 
basis of antiquity, unique dignity, historical associations, or 
other special significance as centers of worship. On the 
score of importance, basilicas are classified as major and 
minor. The major basilicas at Rome have a papal altar, 
which no other prelate may use without the permission 
of the Pope; also, a “holy door” used on the occasion of 
papal jubilee years. 

Of the major basilicas at Rome, that of St. John Lateran 
is considered the archbasilica of the Patriarch of the West— 
namely, the Pope; St. Peter’s for the Patriarch of Con- 
stantinople; St. Paul’s-outside-the-Walls, for the Patriarch 
of Alexandria; St. Mary Major, for the Patriarch of 
Antioch. 

Eleven other churches in Rome enjoy the secondary rank 
of minor basilicas. Other minor basilicas throughout the 
world are located at Padua, Assisi, Lourdes, Lough Derg of 
Ireland. Among the fourteen minor basilicas in North 
America are the original cathedral of Baltimore, Md., Our 
Lady of Victory, Lackawanna, N. Y., the “Mission Church” 
of Our Lady of Perpetual Help, Boston, Mass., Mary Queen 
of the World, Montreal, Canada. In all probability, the 
National Shrine of the Immaculate Conception, Washington, 
D. C., will be, upon its completion in the near future, 
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dignified as a basilica. The shrine church, one of the ten 
largest in the world, was dedicated to the Mother of God, 
as Patroness of the United States, under her title of the 
Immaculate Conception. 


No Charge 


A non-Catholic alleges that a visitor to Rome must pay 
for an audience with the Pope, that the audiences are a 
money-making concession—‘“‘the more private the audi- 
ence, the higher the admission.”—J. McCG., WILMINGTON, 
DEL. 


Not so. Anyone may attend a general audience. There is 
neither an admission charge nor a freewill offering by way 
of a collection. Understandably, in the case of a person 
so busy as the Holy Father, private and even semi-private 
audiences are granted to comparatively few. Such an audi- 
ence is not to be had for the asking. Generally speaking, 
it would require a letter of introduction from a dignitary at 
home to a dignitary at Vatican City or Rome, who would 
act as intermediary with the officials who have charge of 
the audiences. After his own private audience with the 
Holy Father, a visiting bishop might obtain permission to 
present a few relatives or personal friends or benefactors 
from among his diocesan flock. 


Nun Physicians 


Where can I obtain information about missionary orders 
of nun-doctors?—C. S., Et Paso, TEx. 


For a fully descriptive directory, recently published, of all 
religious orders in the U.S.A., write to the National Cath- 
olic Educational Association, 1785 Massachusetts Ave., 
N.W., Washington 6, D. C. Or, you may order through the 
Book Department of THE SIGN. 


Three in One 


A) What about age limits and educational requirements 
for one who wants to become a religious brother? B) 
Where is the National Shrine of St. Ann? C) I have no 
Bible—what is First Corinthians?—J. B., BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


A) Ordinarily, the age limit for admission to the religious 
life is twenty-five. Generally speaking, beyond that age 
there is a lack of resiliency, as regards the formation of 
character and temperament, which makes it extremely dif- 
ficult, if not impossible, to adapt oneself to a very different 
way of life. However, any religious community is disposed 
to extend that age limit in exceptional and promising cases, 
every one of which must be decided on an individual basis. 
Educational requirements differ from one community 
to another. Obviously, requirements would be much more 
strict in the case of a community of teaching brothers than 
elsewhere. 

B) One of the prominent shrines of St. Ann in the U.S.A. 
is located at St. Ann’s Passionist Monastery, Scranton, Pa. 
The most prominent shrine of St. Ann in North America 
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is that of St. Anne de Beaupre, Quebec, Canada. It is 
known as the “Lourdes of the New World” and dates 
back to 1685. 

C) You should invest in a copy of the Bible—at least 
of the New Testament. You will find therein the fourteen 
epistles of the Apostle Paul, including his first to the con- 
vert Christians of Corinth, where he had spent a year and 
a half before going to Ephesus. That epistle was written 
about three years after his departure from Corinth and 
wwenty-four years after Our Lord’s Ascension into heaven. 
We urge that you acquire a copy of the New Testament 
and read it slowly, thoughtfully. It is the most appealing 
part of God’s library, and without it we are in the dark. 





Be Easy! 


My husband is a born Catholic. I'm a recent convert. For 
anew church fund, we have a fiesta on the school grounds. 
Beer is being sold even on Sunday. My husband and I 
run a booth. For our peace of mind, tell us if it is all 
right.—G. G., SAN D1EGo, CAL. 


Be easy in mind. You are co-operating for the success of a 
worthy and most important objective. Because of their at- 
tendance at church services, Sunday is the most convenient 
day for your customers. There is nothing out of order in 
selling or drinking beer on Sunday. Nor is the “gambling” in 
any way harmful. Your school grounds are blessed only in 
the sense that they are parochial—not in the same sense 
that the church premises are blessed. Your scruples have 
built up an imaginary atmosphere of unseemliness. Other- 
wise, the situation would not remind you of Our Lord driv- 
ing the money changers from the temple. There is no 
comparison! 


Balanced Thought 


What should I think of the statements or intimations of 
Sholem Asch, to the effect that after the birth of Christ, 
Mary had other children?—J. N., LONDON, ONT., CANADA 


All due respects to Asch as a scholar of sorts and a writer, 
but he is not a norm for the Catholic scholar or believer. 
It is a point of Catholic Faith that Mary’s virginity was 
perpetual—“‘before, during, and after birth.” His  state- 
ments to the contrary are gratuitous—ventured but un- 
proven. By the Fathers of the Church who were closest to 
Apostolic times, any such claim was considered sacrilegious. 
To base any such claim on Scriptural references to the 
brothers and sisters of Jesus is to betray an abysmal igno- 
rance of the sense and force of language as understood 
at the time of Our Lord’s mortal life. Those whom we now 
classify as cousins were then referred to as brothers and 
sisters. This threadbare claim is typical of the private in- 
terpretation of Scripture. Books such as The Nazarene and 
Mary, by Asch, and The Robe and The Big Fisherman, by 
Douglas, have some merit as novels, but not as history. We 
Catholics are guided in such matters of faith by the Teach- 
ing Church, not by novelists. 


Stalemate? 


Weekdays, for several years, my wife, daughter, and I 
have received Holy Communion before Mass, because of 
business hours. We understand that it is no longer per- 
mitted to receive before Mass. We used to be daily com- 
municants and would like to resume.—J. M., STATEN 
ISLAND, N. Y. 


You are much to be commended for your custom of daily 
family Holy Communion. There is no rule of the Church 








forbidding us to receive before Mass. However, the ideal 
time to receive Holy Communion is immediately after the 
reception of the sacrament by the celebrant of the Mass. 
We should keep in mind that the Eucharist has a twofold 
aspect and function—as a sacrifice and as a sacrament. 
The purpose of religious sacrifice is to fit us for union with 
God. Hence, the sacrifice of the Mass should preeede our 
Holy Communion. Such is the most proper, the ideal 
liturgical order. For the convenience of working people 
who are unable to remain for Mass, some parishes dis- 
tribute Holy Communion before Mass on certain days. It 
is a matter to be determined by the pastor. 


Laws of Abstinence 


A recent convert claims that it is only a venial sin to eat 
meat on a day of total abstinence and that, when invited 
to dine with non-Catholic friends, she partakes of meat 
on Fridays.—E. C., PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Your convert friend is a bit mixed up. Nega- 
tively, she failed to understand some of her 
instructions; positively, she misunderstood 
others. Apparently, she is right on one point 
only—neither Church nor Pope can give a dis- 
pensation for the commission of mortal sin. 
The Apostle Paul did not state that the par- 
taking of meat on Friday is not sinful—the law 
of Friday abstinence was not in effect in his 
day. Eating meat on Friday would be no sin 
whatever were it not that abstinence is a precept of the 
Church. The Church is fully competent to prescribe absti- 
nence or fast or the like and to exact compliance in a spirit 
of obedience, temperance, and penance. This spirit is so 
important an ingredient of Christian life that the Church 
has imposed the precept as a matter of grave obligation. 
Hence, to fail without adequate excuse to fulfill the obliga- 
tion is a grave—not a venial—sin. 

It seems that your friend’s dining with non-Catholics on 
Fridays is habitual. Hence, there is no excuse for breaking 
the law of abstinence. From what you say, we suspect that 
she is more concerned about embarrassment to herself than 
to her host. Our sacramental confirmation as soldiers of 
Christ is intended to instil within us the gumption to be 
faithful and edifying Christians. With non-Catholics, we 
are “on parade”—they give us credit for living according 
to our convictions; if we fail to do so, they are disedified 
and even scandalized. A gracious host is considerate of a 
guest, whether her diet be dictated by ulcers, diabetes, or 
conscience. 





Pauline Privilege 


Please explain the matrimonial privilege known as the 
Pauline.—L. B., OAKLAND, CALIF. 


This privilege has come to be known as the Pauline Privilege 
because it is based upon the divinely inspired First Epistle 
of St. Paul to the Corinthians. (7: 12-15) It is a privilege 
whereby a lawful but nonsacramental marriage between 
two unbaptized persons may be dissolved in favor of the 
Faith: The use of the privilege supposes that one of the 
parties receives valid baptism, that the other party either 
deserts or at least will not live peacefully with the converted 
marriage partner—that they are religiously incompatible. 
If there is no such incompatibility, the privilege cannot be 
used. Each case must be submitted to the judgment of the 
Church. (Canons 1120-1127) 
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WOMAN to WOMAN 





by KATHERINE BURTON 


Generous Readers 


For the pleasures of reminiscing there is little time today. 
The present is too insistent, the future too near, to allow 
much thought to the past. But when I was readying in my 
mind the subject of this month’s page, I did spend a few 
moments reminiscing. 

Over the years, I have occasionally mentioned here 
some need, usually a small one, in which I thought my readers 
would like to be of help. They have never failed me, and how 
various have been the requests, how generous the answers. 
Sometimes unexpected too. I recall one man’s generous check 
and his note: “Penalty for reading a woman’s column.” Dur- 
ing the war years, my readers sent packages to Italy after my 
soldier son wrote begging me to send things for the poor 
children of Rome—‘“something to put in their stomachs and 
on their backs,” I quoted him. People responded so well that 
he borrowed an army jeep, got names from a priest who knew 
the most needy, and distributed your gifts. 

Father Spani, Brooklyn-born, wrote of his boys’ home in 
Naples, and a sports firm sent him a stack of athletic equip- 
ment. One year an appeal brought not only food but also a 
thousand dollars in cash—not even asked for—with which 
Catholic Relief Services bought dried milk for the children 
of Austria. A few years ago, a Franciscan who had an Indian 
mission in the Canadian forests wrote me about his work and 
I mentioned it here. It brought him a longed-for need, which 
he had not dared mention. A reader sent him some money 
and asked what he needed most. A small truck, he said, so 
that he could get to his Indians in the winter to say Mass for 
them and take them needed supplies. Someone gave him a 
truck. 

There was the army major who wrote me suggesting I ask 
help for the religious of a bombed-out convent in Belgium. 
A year later, he sent me a note from the superior who 
wanted to thank me for the many packages and the money 
which had come from that small mention. 

This has been going on for a long time. We may not have 
banished poverty from the world, but we have filled a few 
empty corners and, also important, we have made people 
know we are thinking of them. And it has given me one 
strong belief which I carry through all the bitterness and 
injustice and harshness of the world I read about, and that 
is the firm conviction that most people are good. It is a 
practical belief and not mere emotional feeling. My readers 
have proved it again and again. 


A Priest’s Hobby 


So much for the past. The present is pushing me. I want to 
write this month about a personal work in this country and 
the priest whose brain-child it is. It is about Christmas and 
a little ahead of time, but there is a reason for writing early. 

The priest is Father Lawrence Ernst, of Toledo, Ohio, 
appointed by his bishop some years ago as moderator of 
the Diocesan National Councils of Catholic Women, and 
of Men too. He has a hobby—printing—and he has his own 
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printing press. It has proved a valuable hobby for his dioc- 
esan work; through the printed word, he has put his press 
to work in many ways. He has helpers, boys of the Toledo 
parish high schools whom he trains in the art. Much of the 
work, naturally, is for Catholic groups in his diocese, but 
lately he has engaged in a special work—the Feed-A-Family 
project of the NCCW. For a few years, he has capitalized 
on the present-day love of sending Christmas cards by print- 
tng them too. He can do it cheaply because he has no labor 
costs and the press is his own. He hopes his cards this year 
will, with his boys’ help, feed many a family, for this is a 
program which reaches the whole world in its help, from the 
Near East to Western Europe. 

It is a truism to say the family must be fed and sheltered 
so they can stay together. But if the individual family goes, 
an entire nation may go. Those who want to wreck a nation 
often begin with the family. China is today the most flagrant 
example of this, a country where the family has almost re- 
ligious significance and which the Communists are systemati- 
cally breaking up. 

A reporter in a warring country tells of Seeing a very 
small child wandering down a shell-torn street where every 
house was wrecked. He walked up and down and finally 
settled down on one broken doorstep. With some sure in- 
stinct he had found his own house. 


Peace, Christmas, You 


There is also a tender, even if apocryphal, legend that 
when the Holy Family fled to Egypt, the cost of the journey 
was paid with the gold given the Child for His first birthday, 
a gift of love from men of a foreign land—perhaps the first 
gift ever given a refugee family. And so with Father Ernst 
and his boys: they are working to help in the name of the 
most important of all such families. 

He and his helpers have turned out beautiful Christmas 
cards, very different from those which sometimes come to us 
of questionable art. His folder card is simple: PAX in gold 
letters, the words ending in the ray of a star which falls on 
the Family of three. On one inside page, in red Gothic 
script, are the words, “The Peace of Christmas be with you.” 
And that really says it all, doesn’t it? Peace—and Christmas 
—and you. 

On the back of the folder, Father Ernst tells you, in very 
small letters, that the card represents a gift which, during 
the World Refugee Year, will reach a needy family “in the 
name of the Holy Family who once were refugees.” 

I hope many of you will do this small bit for them and 
all the families whom harsh circumstances has evicted from 
home. Let us not evict them from our hearts at the time 
when the créche of Christmas is being built once more. 

Twelve cards and envelopes are in each postpaid package, 
and no one will limit the number you order. Father Ernst 
and his young helpers are capable of unlimited amounts. 
Your order should be addressed to Mrs. Ulric Scott, Foreign 
Relief Committee, 1312 Massachusetts Avenue, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. 
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BOOK REVIEWS 





WALTER LIPPMANN AND HIS 
TIMES 


By Marquis Childs & James Reston. 
Harcourt, Brace. 246 pages. $3.95 


This book of ten essays, written in honor 
of Walter Lippmann’s seventieth birth- 
day, contains contributions from Arthur 
Schlesinger, Jr. (whose article is the best 
in the book), Arthur Krock of the New 
York Times, and Frank Moraes, a jour- 
nalist from India whose biography of 
Nehru won attention two years ago. 

The picture presented here is, of 
course, favorable. As a young man, 
Lippmann was highly gifted and well- 
to-do; his chief problem was a choice 
of career. To the surprise of many of 
his friends, he chose journalism. His 
success, the essayists advise, was ex- 
traordinary; he brought depth, “vision,” 
detachment, and dignity to a calling 
which had not been conspicuous for 
these qualities previously. 

This may well be true. But the 
record, as shown in this book, reveals 
that Lippmann, for all his dignity, was 
remarkably inconsistent, and often 
wrong, in his attitude on various issues. 
Furthermore, he failed to  find—as 
Schlesinger puts it—a “central some- 
thing” to guide his thinking, a philoso- 
phy or creed to give substance and 
permanence to his work. 

Upon leaving Harvard, Lippmann re- 
volted strongly against his conservative 
background and became a _ Socialist, 
serving on the staff of Mayor George 
R. Lunn, of Schenectady. Leaving 
Lunn, he veered sharply in his affilia- 
tion, swinging behind the aggressive Re- 
publicanism of Teddy Roosevelt. He 
then broke with Roosevelt and switched 
radically again, this time supporting 
Wilson and even helping to draw up 
the Fourteen Points for the peace con- 
ference. After 1918, disillusionment set 
in again, and Lippmann remained com- 
paratively quiescent until 1932, when he 
declared himself solidly behind Landon 
and dismissed F.D.R. as “a _ pleasant 
man ... without important qualifica- 
tions . . . who would very much like to 
be President.” As can be seen, Lipp- 
mann, On many vital occasions, was 
neither pundit nor prophet. 

In sum, it is difficult not to agree 
with Heywood Broun’s criticism that 
Lippmann “could score a field goal for 
Harvard and a touchdown for Yale on 
the same play.” Lippmann has changed 





his position as often as a broken-field 
runner, and often with as little forward 
motion. Finally, much is made of Lipp- 
mann’s professorial “detachment” from 
everyday events. But “detachment” 
may be nothing more than the dilemma 
of the skeptic who is unable to attach 
himself to a satisfactory solution to the 
problem at hand. As Chesterton once 
said in another connection, it is only the 
man who is willing to be taken in once 
in a while—willing to commit himself 
passionately to a cause—who ever gets 
to see the inside of things. 

RICHARD C. CROWLEY. 


SURVEY 


OF BEST-SELLING BOOKS 





Reported by leading Catholic book 


stores across the nation 


1. THIS IS YOUR TOMORROW .. . AND 
TODAY. By Fr. M. Raymond, 
O.C.S.0. $3.95. Bruce 


2. THE CATHOLIC MARRIAGE MANUAL. 
By Rev. George A. Kelly. $4.95. 
Random House 


3. FRIENDSHIP WITH CHRIST. By Rev. 
Louis Colin, C.Ss.R. $4.00. New- 
man 


4. AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF ST. THERESE 
OF LISIEUX. Trans. by Ronald Knox. 
$4.50. Kenedy 


5. IT IS PAUL WHO WRITES. By Knox 
& Cox. $4.50. Sheed & Ward 


6. IMAGE OF AMERICA. By 
Bruckberger. $4.50. Viking 


R. L. 


7. LIFE OF CHRIST. By Fulton J. Sheen. 
$6.50. McGraw-Hill 


8. THE HIDDEN FACE. By Ida Fried- 
erike Goerres. $4.95. Pantheon 


9. MY FIRST SEVENTY YEARS. By Sis- 
ter M. Madeleva, C.S.C. $3.50. 
Macmillan 


10. ABOVE ALL A SHEPHERD. By Groppi 
& Lombardi. $3.95. Kenedy 


You are what you read. Read good books 





THE PROVINCE OF THE HEART 


By Phyllis McGinley. 
Viking. 


181 pages. 
$3.00 


Six years ago, Phyllis 
McGinley (see Page 
12 of her much-ad- 
mired Love Letters) 


wrote and_ publicly 
read a __ seventeen- 
stanza paean “In 





Praise of Diversity.” 
Here, in a handsome * 
new book that prom-  P- McGinley 
ises to rival the Love Letters in popu- 
larity, she practices what she then 
praised. For it is diversity that she 
demonstrates in these pages—diversity 
in ideas and diversity in the play of 
those talents which combine to make 
her so attractive a literary personality. 

Not the least of the author’s surprises 
is her seemingly sudden leap from the 
airy ledges of light lyricism to the less 
vertiginous levels of a more expansive 
though surely not less sure-footed and 
sinewy prose. 

Despite its somewhat lavender title, 
this is a lively and stimulating volume. 
Phyllis McGinley is a forthright woman 
whose passion is to speak her mind. 
With uninhibited and coruscating volu- 
bility, she ranges from such heady topics 
as “The Honor of Being a Woman” and 
“How to Get Along with Men” to per- 
sonal reflections on “The Consolations 
of Illiteracy” and the “Lost Privilege” (of 
privacy). The diversity of her concerns 
includes the teen-ager problem, contem- 
porary parenthood, the moral advantages 
of a “sense of sin,” the frustrations of 
trying to raise a garden, and the more 
or less satisfying compensations of life 
in Spruce Manor (meaning Larchmont). 
She is quick at challenge and has a 
flair for contrariety. But she respects 
an antagonist worthy of her mettle and 
has, in generous measure, the graces of 
humor and humility. 

“From where I stand,” she concedes, 
“I cannot always see both sides of the 
shield; but neither can my opponents.” 
And she adds: “There are many aspects 
of truth, and it is extremely difficult fo 
anyone but God to observe all of them 
at once.” 

Similarly, whenever she defends the 
essential sanctities of family life, her 
good sense shows its solid texture and 
takes on a sort of splendor. 

CLIFFORD J. LAUBE. 
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MY DOOR IS ALWAYS OPEN 


















































158 pages, 
$3.50 


By Georges Huber. 
Fides. 


Someone has referred 
to Cardinal Lercaro of 
Bologna as “a Cardinal 


A wealth of fine reading PT a tite 
° he aptness of the des- 
from the world of Catholic Sy, geo 


th ht d : the dignity of his posi- 
ou n >@ rience tion, Cardinal Lercaro a 
8 a e pe enc has nevertheless re- Georges Huber 
tained the common touch. He does not 
operate from the remote throne of a 
prince of the Church, but girds up his 

















° = royal robes and forays into the thick Fe 

Louise de Marillac of suffering humanity, dispensing mate- Al 
By J. Carver. The fascinating life of the co-foundress of the Sisters rial as well as spiritual wealth in person. 
of Charity, who was a wife and mother before she consecrated her He is as familiar a figure in the poor 


homes of peasants and workers as he 
is in the palaces of princes and prelates, 
and perhaps more at home there. For 
those to whom he cannot come, his door 
is always open. No one is ever refused 


widowhood to the service of the poor. Her association with St. 
Vincent de Paul and the inspired vigor of her works make this one 
of the most fascinating chapters in French religious history. $4.95 


food, money, jobs, clothing, even lodging 
Back to Jesus at the Cardinal’s house. He practices 
By Jacoues Lecercg. A well-thought-out work presenting the to a remarkable degree the difficult pre- 


cept of loving the sinner while hating the 
sin. He fights with relentless vigor against 
the Communists in his city, but he never 
forgets that Communists are people, 


principles of the spiritual life in their practical application. Man’s 
intimate relationship with God is discussed, as is the distribution 
and demands of grace and the development of the virtues. Written 





for all those who seek a deeper spiritual life. $3.95 human beings who are part of his flock. A 

If he despairs of converting Commv- $3. 

Ps nists, he has high hopes of reaching Bri 

Hammer and Fire their children. In his dealings with the I 

, 7 1 * ‘ol 

By RaPHAEL Simon, 0.c.s.0. The subject of this book is the true ee 0 pei: 1 
happiness — and consequent mental peace — that can be found of amen need 0 width be Gos 0 
in union with God and the search for perfection. The practical respond. This book is a fine tribute to 

steps to attain these ends are described — prayer, spiritual reading a truly remarkable man of God. w 
and meditation, as well as the sacraments and retreats. $3.95 FORTUNATA CALIRI. 


" = MARY: OUR MOST BLESSED 
Lucinie LADY 


By M. L. Pascat Dasgue. In this beautiful and subtly wrought 
novel a young French nun, stationed in a remote corner of Algeria, 
passes through a profound mystical experience. A “nun’s story,” 
daring in its theme, in which the miraculous is treated with good In his preface to this 
taste, both religious and literary. $3.75 book, Father Hophan 
declares his intention 


By Otto Hophan, O. F. M. Cap. 
Bruce. 374 pages. $4.75 











to present Our Lady’s F, 
Two Revised Editions of Standard Works life and her position in 
EXTERNALS OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH ees re ee — 


manner “doctrinally 





By Joun F. Sutivan, p.p. Revised by John C. O’Leary $4.50 sound and humanly 
warm.” 
MARY IN OUR LIFE This approach has Otto Hophan 
By Wixu1aM C. Most $4.50 resulted in a book intellectually and 








devotionally satisfying. The author em- 
phasizes at the outset that Mary’s posi- i 
tion, exalted as it is, is always one of 
dependence on her Divine Son. He 
stresses, too, that a life of Mary must 
remain within the Gospel framework. 
The legends about Our Lady’s early life 
“are to be taken as edifying and charm- 
ing fancies, but not as genuine facts.” 
Father Hophan’s narrative incorporates 


\ Now at your bookstore 
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Garbinal Spellmans 


PRAYER BOOK 
AND MISSAL 


FOR NEW SPIRITUAL STRENGTH 
. AND GRACE IN INFINITE ABUNDANCE 


You will find in this 
gem of devotion and 
spirituality the very 
prayers which the 
Saints said, prayers for 
the daily need as well 
as for special occasions, 
prayers which will be 
of inestimable help in 
every way. 
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A CHOICE OF FINE BINDINGS AT 
$3.50-$4.75-$6.50-$10.00-$12.50 
Bridal Edition in White Leather: $15 


If your local bookstore cannot supply 
you, write for name of nearest dealer. 


The EDWARD O'TOOLE CO., Inc. 


PUBLISHERS 
19 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
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“FOR CHURCH, TRAVEL, EVENING 
Feel right! Look right! Smart, dainty 
nylon blend lace cap with Val lace | 
trim. Fits perfectly. Choice of black | 
or white. Comes in small plastic case. 
FREE! Beautiful ‘‘pearied’’ bobbie 
* pin holds cap in place. Order 
TODAY! Only $1.50. Send check or 
money order. We pav postage. No 
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LOVELY DOGWOOD TREES 


Finest of native trees is Cornus 
Florida — (White Flowering Dog- 
wood). Cover your property with 
them at this fantastic price: 3 to 4 
feet; 25 for $20.00; 100 for $65.00, 
200 for $110.00. 
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all the Gospel accounts involving Our 
Lady and combines sound exegesis with 
edifying reflections. Especially satisfy- 
ing are the explanations of all the difficult 
Marian texts, such as “What is that to 
Me and to thee, woman?” and “Who 
is My mother and who are My brethren?” 
The concluding sections on Mary’s rela- 
tion to the Church as Mother, Mediatrix, 
and Queen make use of the latest papal 
pronouncements on the subject. 

Still, in a work scholarly enough to 
refer back frequently to the original, 
Greek text of the Gospels, it is surpris- 
ing to read that Jeremias 31:22, “A 
woman shall encompass (or rather, 
‘court’) a man,” refers to Mary, rather 
than to Israel returning io her Divine 
Spouse. Again, we find the “lucifer” 
(actually “morning star”) of Isaias 14:12 
referred to Satan, rather than to the ruler 
of Babylon; this does violence to the 
whole context. Finally, some descriptive 
passages may remind the reader of Mary 
of Agreda’s “revelations,” which Father 
Hophan himself has justifiedly dismissed 
as “charming fancies”; e. g., at Mary’s 
Crowning, she “gives her crown to Ga- 
briel .. . (and) the royal robe of purple 
to Raphael, who carries its train and 
rises from the golden dust of heaven.” 

However, if the reader can overlook 
such minor flaws in an otherwise excel- 
lent book, he will find here a reliable 
compendium of Marian Theology and a 
strong stimulus to deeper personal devo- 
tion to the Mother of God. 


KENT RUMMENIE, C. P. 


200 GOSPEL QUESTIONS AND 
INQUIRIES 

By Bernard Basset, S.J. 

Sheed & Ward. 

On first inspection, a 
layman like the present 
reviewer might be in- 
clined to wonder why 
the House of Sheed 
and Ward ever decided 
to publish such a sim- 
ple and disarming 
book as this. There 
seems to be nothing 3B. Basset, S.J. 

new or important about it at all. It seems 
merely tot a collection of two hundred 
and eighteen short excerpts from the 
New Testament, with a few questions 
attached to each of the extracts. A 
scissors-and-paste confection, in short, 
unworthy of the House of Sheed & 
Ward. 

But, out of one’s obligation as a re- 
viewer, One reads on, and one discovers 
that the book is not a confection at all 
but a method and that, far from being 


240 pages. 
$3.50 





simple and disarming, it is subtle and | 


arming: arming, that is, in the sense of 
very positively and very palpably feed- 
ing one’s mind. The excerpts are so 
chosen and the questions attached to 
them are so put as really to compel the 
reader to read with attention—and then, 
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THE CHURCH 


AND THE 


SUBURBS 
by Andrew M. Greeley 


On problems faced by the Church as a 
result of the great American migration 
to the suburbs. Father Greeley writes for 
the people concerned, not for sociol- 
ogists. $3.50 


MARY WARD 
by Mother Mary Oliver 
Introduction and Epilogue by MAISIE 


WARD. The life of “that incomparable 


woman,” as Pius XII called her, who in 


the reign of James | founded an order of 
teaching nuns, without enclosure and 
subject only to a Mother General. $3.75 


LIGHTNING 


MEDITATIONS 
Ronald Knox 


Two-minute sermons on a variety of sub- 
jects, originally written for readers of the 
London Sunday Times—the harassed -n4 
hurried, like yourself. $3.00 


APPROACH TO 


CHRISTIAN SCULPTURE 


Dom Hubert 
Van Zeller 
Good principles for everyone interested 


in religious art. With 12 photographs of 
the author’s own carvings. $3.75 


Order from any bookstore 


Sheed & Ward’s OWN 
TRUMPET contains descrip- 
tions of all our Fall books, 
book reviews, articles, news 
the 


authors. 


TRUMPET, 


of To get 
free and post- 


paid, write to— 


SHEED & WARD 
64 UNIVERSITY PLACE, N. Y. 3 
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B/WS/ 1306 


The Complete Sound Track of 


“THE NUN'S STORY” 


having so read, to think. And the result 
achieved is the result aimed at: an in- 
crease in one’s knowledge of the Chris- 
tian message. I can think of no more 
apt expression to describe it all than the 

popular one: it sneaks up on you. 
The method of the book, developed 
over the last ten years or so by various 
Dutch and English priests, is really a 
method which might well be adapted 
to other important subjects as well as 
the supremely important one of the 
Life of Our Lord. It is a method which 
teaches concentration, thoughtfulness, 
and memory. Father Basset, who does 
not claim to have originated it, deserves 
much credit for here passing it along. 
JOHN DINEEN. 


THE CENTRE OF HILARITY 


Composed & Conducted by Franz Waxman 


With the 15 dramatic scores you will 
hear Mother Emmanuel in “Prelude 
and Credo” and “I Accuse Myself,” and 


By Michael Mason. 


S 
“Hi 


heed & Ward. 


larity,” says my _ favorite 


266 pages. 
$4.50 


best- 


the voice of Sister Eleanor. 


Sign Magazine: “...The picture is 
magnificent.” The album is superb... 
add this to your musical library. 

Hear it now at your record dealer’s. 
See it at your neighborhood theater. 


Available in stereo and monophonically. 


THE FIRST NAME IN SOUND 
@ WARNER BROS. RECORDS 


BURBANK, CALIFORNIA 








For all Catholic Books 
WRITE or WIRE 


ALVERNIA 


CANADA’S CATHOLIC 
BOOK HOUSE 
Fast Delivery 
Gift Certificates 
Free Research 
Visit Alvernia 
70 Notre Dame West 


Near Place d’Armes 








. 9-2924 
Montreal 1, Quebec 











People 60 to 80 


If You Will Simply Send Us 
Your Name And Address . 


.. . we will explain how you 
can still apply for a $1,000 life 
insurance policy to help take 
care of final expenses without 
burdening your family. 


You can handle the entire 
transaction by mail with OLD 
AMERICAN of KANSAS 
CITY. No obligation of any 
kind. No one will call on you. 


Tear out this ad and mail it 
today with your name, address 
and year of birth to Old Amer- 
ican Insurance Co., 4900 Oak, 
Dept. L1136M, Kansas City, 


Missouri. 





haplain 


thumbed book, is “boisterous mirth.” 
That you will not find in this rather 
studied volume which a subtitle calls 
“a play upon ideas about laughter and 
the absurd.” It is not a book easy to 
define. It is not a book that any but 
the most intellectual among us will find 
anything but hard reading. I will not 
say that it is “caviar to the general,” 


because I am one who feels our Cath- | 


olic intellectualism is waxing strong, 
with more and more people having a 
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> Karl, Jean, and Marsha, aged 
six, eight; and nine respectively, 
were having an earnest cc~.versa- 
tion in the living ren, and 
Father just happened to listen in. 

The topic of debate that eve- 
ning was household authority, 
and Dad smiled as he heard Jean 
inform little Karl that “Daddy’s 
the boss in this house.” 

Karl wasn’t quite convinced 
and turned to his oldest sister for 
definite confirmation. “Is Daddy 
really the boss?” he asked. 

“He sure is,” Marsha main- 
tained stoutly. “Even Mom says 
so. And you know Mom. What 
she says goes around here.” 


—THOMAS P. RAMIREZ 
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AT LAST! 
Automatic pencil 
for chalk 


Encourage teacher's efforts with this 
practical token of your appreciation: 
HAND-GIENIC, the automatic pencil 
that uses any standard blackboard 
chalk. End forever messy chalk dust 
on hands and clothes. No more recoil- 
ing from fingernails scratching on 
board, screeching or crumbling chalk. 
Scientifically balanced, fits hand like @ 
a fountain pen. It makes chalk writ- ; 
ing or drawing a smooth pleasure. j 
At the push of a button, chalk ejects 
or retracts. 

SAVES CHALK—CHECKS ALLERGY 
HAND-GIENIC makes chalk last over 
twice as long, saves money for 
school. Hand never touches chalk 
during use, never gets dried up or 
infected from allergy. 


NEW, DIFFERENT GIFT 
OF LASTING USEFULNESS 


Every teaching hour teacher will bless 
HAND-GIENIC . . . and your child. 
Sturdy metal construction, 1 YR. 
WRITTEN GUARANTEE. And what an 
impressive jewel-like appearance! 
22K gold plated cap contrasts beauti- 
fully with onyx-black barrel. Distinc- 
tive to use, ae to give. Send $2 for 1, 
only $5 for set of 3 (one for each color chalk). 
Postage free. Satisfaction or money back. Same 
day shipment. For air delivery, add 15¢ ea. 
ORDER TODAY. 


EXCLUSIVE! NOT SOLD IN STORES 
HAND-GIENIC, 
Dept. 208, 2384 W. Flagler, Miami 35, Fla. 

















ORGANIZATIONS 


y 1 Raise BIG FUNDS! 


Build up YOUR TREASURY—$50 to $500.— 
wv 





with this winning plan that has been s0 
\} successful in Ladies’ Clubs, Sunday School 
Classes, Sororities, Lodges, etc. (Your club 

will have no outlays or money risks.) 
You and your group can offer direct-from-the 
é mill values in Coastline Nylon Hosiery, a 
quality best seller. Supplies are sent and you 
\ pay only after the merchandise is sold and 
\ the customer satisfied; unsold lots can be 
4 returned. We'll gladly send you all details 
7 and returnable samples to show at your next 
\ meeting. Please write and give name of 
re2 organization, name, address of “7 geamea or 

\g Treasurer. Mail a postcard TODA 


REHOBOTH HOSIERY MILLS 


Rehoboth Beach, Delaware, Dept. 32 
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SAINT ANDREW 
DAILY MISSAL 





SKIN ANDRE 
DNA WISSA 








NEW EDITION 


Regular LARGER Type 


@ Liturgy of the Mass rewritten to 
conform to the latest decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites. 

@ Detailed instruction on the Liturgy 
of the Mass. 


@ The complete NEW HOLY WEEK 
CEREMONIES and all the NEW 
UNIVERSAL MASSES are in their 
respective places. 


@ There are fewer references but 
when additional prayers are pre- 
scribed, the page number is given. 

@ The Epistles and Gosnels are given 
in the CONFRATERNITY OF 
CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE ttransla- 
tion including those passages from 
the Old Testament which have thus 
far appeared in the Confraternity 
translation. 


@ New translation of prayers for the 
Ordinary and Proper of the Mass. 


@ Thintext paper for longer wear. 
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Retail 
1OR—Black imitation leather, red edges $ 3.75 
11R—Imitation leather, dull finish, bur- 
IN OME NI cesedpsiubesncopsicesuenseseonncsesres 625 
11%4R—Imitation leather, red under 
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12R—Genuine leather, Levant grain, 
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16HR—Genuvine Morocco, leather lined, 
very flexible, red under gold edges. 
} Colors: red, blue, green... 16.00 
17HR—White Morocco, leather lined, 
very flexible, gold edges...........-.cscss 11.00 
= FOR SALE AT ALL 
7 CATHOLIC BOOK SHOPS and 
on RELIGIOUS ARTICLES STORES 
be Published by 





The E. M. Lohmann Co., 413-417 Sibley St. 
St. Paul 1, Minn. 

























\ taste for exotic, little, black pearls of 
thought, with or without plain ordinary 
mental crackers. 

Mr. Mason is nowhere identified, 
save that we find out early that he was 
a Cambridge (England) undergraduate. 
I would like to know more about him. 
He has a taste for the Chester-Belloc, 
and this book is in that tradition; but 
he gets himself and the reader all 
tangled up in his own erudition, and 
that never happened when good G.K. 
and good Hilaire had the floor. 

Throughout, Mr. Mason is positively 
Catholic. “I have been arguing through- 
out that the natural desire of the child, 
and of the common man, for joy and 
for the happy ending, are fundamentally 
endorsed by the Catholic faith.” But 
all this is clouded by Mr. Mason’s over- 
whelming parade of his own learning, 
so that it comes through only as a re- 
flection from his own looking glass and 
in a dark manner. An intellectual tour 
de force from a brilliant scholar, but 
non-scholars are warned off. 

DORAN HURLEY. 


THE DEGREES OF KNOWLEDGE 


By Jacques Maritain. 
Scribner. 


476 pages. 
$7.50 


The importance of this 
work of Maritain can 
be judged from the 
fact that the French 
text has been brought 
out in four editions. 
The first edition ap- 
peared in 1932, the 
latest in 1946, with 
additional reprintings 
since then. Few philosophical studies 
of this century have kept their impor- 
tance over such an extended period. 
This new translation into English from 
the fourth French edition is a decided 
improvement over the former transla- 
tion from an earlier edition. 

This work has kept its importance 
because it is concerned with one of the 
great philosophical problems of our 
times, that of the distinction and inter- 
relation of the various types of knowl- 
edge. The astounding developments of 
modern physics, new discoveries in 
mathematics, extensive changes in 
philosophical perspective, additional 
studies in the fields of epistemology 
and psychology, greater awareness of 
the suprarational realms of mystical 
contemplation—all these developments 
have complicated the entire realm of 
human knowledge and have occasioned 
confusion in the minds of theoreticians. 
Methods of reasoning proper to one 
science have been stupidly used in an- 
other. Some forms of knowledge have 
been exalted in such a way as to deny 
validity to other forms of knowledge. 

Regulating principles have long been 


J. Maritain 
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IMPORTANT 
NEW BOOKS 


TOGETHER 
TOWARD GOD 


P. Ranwez, S.J., J. and M.-L. Defossa, 
and J. Gérard-Libois 


A tried and tested, truly helpful guide 
for parents on religious training in the 


family. 
Ready $4.75 


WE ARE NOW 
CATHOLICS 
Edited by Karl Hardt, S.J. 


Four former Lutheran pastors (includ- 
ing a bishop) give arresting accounts 
of their spiritual odysseys into the 


Catholic Church. 
Ready $3.95 


WOMEN, WORDS 
AND WISDOM 


Solange Hertz 


A witty and informal discussion of 
sanctity for the housewife, by a gifted 
new Catholic writer. 


October $3.25 


1859 IN REVIEW 
Thomas P. Neill 


An anniversary book recalling the mo- 
mentous events of 1859 and their pro- 
found effects on the modern world. 


October $2.75 


CHRISTIANITY 
IN CONFLICT 


John A. Hardon, S.J. 


Current Protestantism objectively ap- 
praised by a noted Catholic authority 


in the field. 
November $4.50 


POLITICAL THOUGHT: 
MEN AND IDEAS 


John A. Abbo 


A lucid survey of the development of 
Western political thought, with a 
Christian appraisal of key theories 


and books. 
November $5.75 
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Wherever good books are sold.. 
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OBERAMMERGAU PASSION PLAY. 
MAY—SEPTEMBER 
OBERAMMERGAU, GERMANY. 


Performed only once in every ten years, this world. 
famous spectacle of the Life and Passion of Jesus 
Christ is an unforgettably moving experience. 


During 1960, Irish Air Lines is offering special 
17-day Pilgrimage Tours which include the 
Oberammergau Passion Play. 


37th INTERNATIONAL EUCHARISTIC 
CONGRESS. JULY 31—AUGUST 7 
MUNICH, GERMANY. 


Since 1881, the Eucharistic Congress has drawn 
Clergy and Laity from all over the world. Next 
year, hundreds of thousands of the faithful will 
ather in Munich, to re-affirm their devotion to 
ur Lord in the Holy Eucharist: “For the Life 
of the World”. 








Fly to Europe in comfort by IRISH AIR LINES, the airline of 
friendly hospitality. Swift, overnight service from New York or Boston 
to Shannon and Dublin. Continue by Europe’s only all-jet powered 
fleet to London, Paris, Rome, Frankfurt, Lourdes, Lisbon ( for Fatima) 
—to 22 leading cities, Write for further details; see your Travel Agent. 


~~” 
IRISH AIR LINES 


New York: 444 Madison Avenue, New York 22 ° PLaza 1-5040 
Boston: Statler Hilton Hotel, 70 Arlington Street « HUbbard 2-2025 
Chicago: 37 South Wabash Street, Room 626 e FRanklin 2-2214 
San Francisco: 681 Market Street, Room 795 . EXbrook 7-5863 


Patronage of our advertisers helps THE SIGN 
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needed, so that clarity might be restored 
and each of these forms of knowledge 
developed according to its own method 
in relation to its proper object and in 
harmony with other forms of knowledge, 
Maritain, in response to this need, 
has set forth, in this most significant of 
his works, the regulating principles 
found in the writings of Saint Thomas 
and in the commentaries of John of 
Saint Thomas. He understands well the 
supreme importance of distinguishing 
without dividing in order to unite with. 
out confusing. With this in mind, he has 
produced a study which must be con- 
sidered a most valuable contribution to 
contemporary philosophy. It belongs in 
every philosophical library. It deserves 
a careful reading by students for a 
deeper understanding of the place of 
each branch. in the whole tree of knowl- 
edge. When this understanding takes 
place, order will once again be restored 

to the modern mind. 
THOMAS BERRY, C. P, 


THE TOWN HOUSE 


By Norah Lofts. 403 pages. 
Doubleday. $4.50 


Into this historical 
novel, Norah Lofts 
has packed, in highly 
palatable form, more 
than a history book 
can. give of the gradu- 
al social and economic 
changes which freed 
the serf, broke the tyr- 
anny of the guilds, 
and opened up the way for the rise of 
the free merchant class. All this, fleshed 
with living people whose lives are played 
out against the colorful, at times 
nauseous, medieval period makes this 
Literary Guild selection quite rewarding 
reading. 

Here nothing is black or white. If 
the greed of the monastic system is 
portrayed, so also is its generosity and 
hospitality; if the brutalities of the feu- 
dal system are limned, so also is the in- 
tegrity of the human spirit which makes 
a man free. Thus, when Martin Reed, 
a serf, punches his lord and master in 
the face, he strikes the first blow for his 
freedom. 

With Kate, the girl he chose to marry, 
he steals away and finds refuge in a 
walled town, where, if they are not 
caught within a year and a day, they 
will become free people. And so be- 
gins a series of exciting, suspenseful 
events in the life of Martin Reed, who 





Norah Lofts 


rises to freedom and prosperity as a, 


wool merchant. His success is accom- 
panied by a number of personal mishaps 
and tragedies. In this respect, there is 
some strain on the reader’s credulity, 
for the almost unrelieved, relentless 
heartbreak and suffering that follow 
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Martin all the way seem laid on a little 
too heavily. 
Miss Lofts employs an_ interesting 
narrative device, which some readers 
may find obstructive. The book is 
divided into five “Tales” or stories, each 
one told by a principal character. These 
“Tales” are separated by “Intervals” or 
connecting links between the “Tales.” 
This technique has the advantage of 
conveying 2 more intimate, as well as 
multiple, point of view, but it also re- 
quires some reader adjustment to the 
shifting scene and atmosphere. How- 
ever, the book is well worth whatever 
little strain it may put on the reader’s 
mind. 
FORTUNATA CALIRI. 


DUST ON MY TOES 


Sister Maria Del Rey. 
Scribner's. 


191 pages. 
$3.50 


This is a collection of 
fourteen stories of 
“people near and far.” 
Its author is Director 
of Public Relations 
for Maryknoll. She 
seems also to be a 
woman of wit and 
understanding. Writ- 
ten clearly, cheerfully, 





Sister Maria 
Del Rey 
her book reveals much of what makes 
missionary work the tough, inspirational 
field that it is. 
Some of the stories are little units. 


Others are quick pictures, to give a 
glimpse of life in Maryknoll convents 
in such widely separate locales as Bos- 
ton and Kyoto. 

Inevitably, some characters are more 
memorable than others. 
in “Long Trail Home” is a case in point. 
She was one of a group of nuns who, 
having endured the Japanese occupation 
of the Philippines for three years, were 
forced to leave their convent when it 
was commandeered by the Army of the 
Rising Sun. The fact of American re- 
entry caused the Sisters to make a long 
and incredibly arduous journey to meet 
the American forces. Frail and weak, 
Sister Hyacinth was not able to com- 
plete the march. This story of her fail- 
ure is very well told. It leaves the read- 
er with an indefinable sense of admira- 
tion mixed with sadness. 

The stories are not all heroic or tragic. 
Sister has a fine sense of humor. The 
gem about the suitcase and the dead dog 
is funny enough to stand lots of re- 
telling. Scattered throughout the book 
are many portraits of nuns whose canny 
economics or triumphal mastery of dia- 
lect make good, cheerful reading. 

A striking impression left by the book 
is the cosmopolitan ease with which mis- 
sioners move across the globe, adjusting, 
adapting, but never losing sight of their 
purpose. Sister’s approach should dis- 





Sister Hyacinth | 





FICTION 

A GENTLE FURY 

Peter-Thomas Rohrbach, O.C.D. A revealing 
novel of the life and experiences of a young 
priest whose expectations of an academic 
career are rudely shattered when the bishop 
assigns him to one of the most difficult par- 
ishes in the diocese. A Hanover House Book. 
LUDMILA $3.95 
Paul Gallico. One of the most delightful books 
you'll ever read: a legend of Liechtenstein 
involving Saint Ludmila, a scrawny little cow 
with large aspirations, and a small girl’s un- 
shakable faith. Illustrated by Reisie Lonette. 


| BIOGRAPHY | seas 
PETER MAURIN: GAY BELIEVER 
Arthur Sheehan. A warm, illuminating biog- 
raphy of the co-founder of the Catholic 
Worker movement and prime mover in the 
anti-Marxist “Green Revolution.” A Hanover 
House Book. $3.75 


ST. JOAN OF ARC 

John Beevers. One of history’s most fas- 
cinating stories is here retold in a fast-paced 
biography that transmits all the magnetic 
attraction of the remarkable Maid of Orleans. 
A Hanover House Book. $3.50 


ANGELS IN HELL’S KITCHEN 

Tom McConnon. A man who grew up in 
New York’s lower West side in its most 
colorful days offers an autobiographical slice 
of its life that sparkles with excitement, vio- 
lence and unexpected tenderness. $3.95 


ARCTIC WINGS 

William A. Leising, O.M.I. The autobiogra- 
phy of “The Flying Missionary” who covered 
his vast Arctic parish by dogsled, snowshoes, 
boat and plane is filled with adventure, un- 
usual Arctic lore and examples of rare cour- 
age. Illustrated. $4.95 





GENERAL 


SEARCHING THE SCRIPTURES 
Very Rev. Msgr. John J. Dougherty. The 
fundamental nature, background, basic frame- 
work, authorship and language of the Bible, as 
well as the Catholic concept of the Scriptures, 
are clearly set forth in this popular introduc- 
tion to the Bible. A. Hanover House Book. 
$3.95 











DOUBLEDAY 5 .PRESENTS— 


A Fall Harvest 
of Outstanding 
4 Books for Every 
s Catholic Family 











IN ALL CONSCIENCE 

Harold C. Gardiner, S.J. One of America’s 
foremost critics presents a collection of his 
most significant articles on literature and re- 
lated aspects of society and culture. A Han- 
over House Book. $3.9 


FACTS OF THE FAITH 

Msgr. J. D. Conway. A clear and practical ex- 
planation of the basic doctrines of Catholi- 
cism, summarized comprehensively and fac- 
tually. A popular presentation of theology for 
the layman. A Hanover House Book. $4.50 


CATHOLIC VIEWPOINT 
ON EDUCATION 

Neil G. McCluskey, S.J. The newest volume 
in the Catholic Viewpoint Series faces a con- 
troversial question and explores, calmly and 
reasonably, the many complex areas of dis- 
agreement and misunderstanding in a thor- 
oughly illuminating discussion, A Hanover 
House Book. $3.50 


HUMOR 
BROTHER JUNIPER STRIKES AGAIN 
Fr. Justin McCarthy, O.F.M. The indomitable, 
inimitable little fellow continues his innocent 
disrupuuns of decorum, A Hane.cr House 
Book. $1.00 
BROTHER SEBASTIAN CARRIES ON 


Chon Day. A new collection of the cartoon 
antics of the silent friar. $1.50 





And the first in a 
new series of books 
for young people — 


CLARION BOOKS 


SON OF CHARLEMAGNE 
Barbara Willard; illustrated by Emil 
Weiss. The dramatic story of Carl,. King 
of the Franks, who shared in the events 
leading to his father’s crowning as Holy 
Roman Emperor. A Catholic Youth Book 
Club Selection. Ages 11-14. $1.95 


WHERE VALOR LIES 
Adele and Cateau De Leeuw; illustrated 
by William K. Plummer. The Crusade of 
King Louis IX is the background for an 
exciting story of an apprentice boy’s com- 
ing of age. A Catholic Youth Book Club 
Selection. Ages 11-14. 1.95 
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WRITERS WANTED! 


Leading Agency seeks book scripts, stories, articles 
for sale to top-paying magazines and royalty book 

blishers! All lengths needed! New writers 
welcome. We edit, revise if necessary. Send your 
scripts today for prompt sales action to: 


CARLSON WADE LITERARY AGENCY 
516 Fifth Ave., Suite 605-T, New York 36, N. Y. 
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MAKE 


> ROSARIES 


ya a profitable business or 
a satisfying hobby. 
Send for free catalog and 
special introductory offer. 


LEWIS & COMPANY 


401 3rd Ave., Troy, N. Y. 






We shall be pleased fo fill your book orders 





WANT PLENTY OF MONEY? 
You can make over 150% profit. 
Just show No. 054 reversible 
necklace with its Genuine Mother 
of Pearl and colorful rhinestones 
surrounding a FULL COLOR picture 
of the Virgin Mary and Our Lord 
Beautiful cinemascope effect. 18” 
chain and gift box. Sells on sight. 
Send $1.00 ($2.50 value). Money 
back guarantee. Immediate deliv- 
ery. FREE FULL COLOR CATALOG. 
Make money regardless of your 
age. Order No, 1054 today. 

STEPHEN PRODUCTS CO. 
2160 B’way, (Dept. T)N. Y.23, N. ¥. 











“What Am I Doing for God?” 


For an answer to this question, 
retreat for single girls, 
of a monastic setting. 





attend a week-end 
in the peace and solitude 


For reservations or information, call Erie TW-3- 
2261, or write: Mother M. St. Aloysius, Monastery 
of our Lady of Charity, 4635 East Lake Rd. (Rt. 
No. 5). Erie, Pa. 
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If Your Child 
Is a Poor Reader 


Now there is an easy new way for parents to 
help a child who has fallen behind in reading. 
Don’t be surprised to see your child reading 
better and spelling better in just a few weeks—if 
you get him the set of phonograph records and 
charts called The Sound Way to Easy Reading. 
This home-tutoring course works so well be- 
cause the records dri/l your child in the phonics 
method. It gives a fresh start in reading to 
children who are not learning under “progres- 
sive’ teaching methods. 

Parents and teachers report children gain up to 
a full year’s grade in reading after working only 
six weeks with the Sound Way to Easy Reading. 
It’s been university tested and proved. Used 
in over 2500 schools and thousands of homes. 
Write for free illustrated folder. Bremner-Day is 
Phonics, Dept. P-44, Wilmette, Illinois. 








CARDINAL CUSHING’S 1960 PILGRIMAGE 


International Eucharistic Congress 
It is not too early to make reservations for this fine 
opportunity on the S.S. STATENDAM sailing 
July 15th. Included will be the OBERAMMERGAU 
PASSION PLAY. Also other Pilgrimages. 
ANNE EGAN TRAVEL SERVICE, INC. 
202 Park Bidg., Pittsburgh 22, Pa. 


d4gents: Everything in Travel—No Extra Cost 














Fun-Filled y... Ideal Gifts 
(FREE er 
| Tells You How tf :, 
Youll be amazed at how easy it is, 
how little you invest to make rosa- 
ries. No expensive tools, no messy 
preparations. Make dignified gifts ... 
have loads of fun, save over 50%. 
SEND FOR FREE GIANT CATALOG, " 
completely illustrated, describing ex- \ 
actly what to do. Catalog contains 
many helpful selling ideas and valu- 
able sales suggestions, Absolutely no 
obligation. 
@ “THE 
¢, ORIGINAL 
CUSTOM 
LINE” 
P.O. BOX 988-F ° PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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Width 4/5" 


Pictures are in full color and [f 


Length 8/9  Appro. Size Length 11/12" Approx. Size Length 
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Bruce Scott Corporation Dept. T-14 


made on natural bark. All 3 pic- | 1225 Broadway, N.Y. 1, N.Y. 
Please send me the special offer of 3 wall plaques for only | 


tures in a beautiful gift box. $5.00 


This special offer expires Dec. 


(We will be pleased to ship directly to any address and en- | 
close your gift card) 
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| ) t enclose cash, check or money order. | 
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Select your books from our reviews 











pel forever the image of the grim-facec 
ascetic whose simplest comment turns 
into a sermon. The singular dedication 
of Maryknollers, their grateful accept. 
ance of hardship, their service to God 
and man, and even a unique sense of 
fun; all these glow through every story, 

ROSEMARY NOLAN, 


JOHN PAUL JONES 


By Samuel Eliot Morison, 453 pages, 
$6.50 


Little, Brown. 


It is difficult to imag- 
ine a happier choice 
of biographer for John 
Paul Jones than Mr. 
Morison, who, as most 
readers probably know, 
is a retired Rear Ad- 
miral, USNR, author — + 
of many books on ° " 
maritime affairs, and §S- E. Morison 
Professor Emeritus of American History 
at Harvard. All his books, including 
this one, show the accuracy of the 
scholar, the narrative pace of the ex- 
perienced writer, and the salty, common 
sense of the professional sailor. 
Jones’s career was really far from 
successful. Aside from his famous “I 
have not yet begun to fight” challenge, 
hurled from the deck of his own “Bon- 
homme Richard” to Captain Pearson 














Nothing but the Truth 


& In 1952, Jerry Groom, cap- 
tain of the Notre Dame team, 
had to appear in court as a wit- 
ness in a civil case. While he was 
being questioned, the lawyer for 
the defense asked Jerry what 
position he played. 

“Center,” Jerry answered. 

“Are you a good center?” the 
lawyer asked. 

“I’m the best in the country,” 
Jerry told him. 

Later, after court had been 
adjourned, Coach Leahy, a mod- 
est man who lived in dread of 
overconfidence among his play- 
ers, said to Groom: “Why did 
you tell that lawyer that you were 
the best center in the country?” 

“What could I do, coach?” 
Groom answered, “I was under 
oath.” 

—BOB CURRAN 











































































let your gifts 
RUE SPIRIT 
HRISTMAS 
5 ving subscriptions 
___ THE SIGN 


will appreciate your thoughtfulness when you give them 
subscriptions to THE SIGN. 









MONTH AFTER MONTH issues of THE SIGN will 
bring your friends informative, entertaining and in- 
spiring reading . . . bringing all phases of today’s 
world into focus from the Catholic viewpoint. 





AVOID THE CROWDED STORES and do your 
Christmas shopping in the comfort of your living 
room by giving THE SIGN this year. Just fill in the 
names of your friends in the handy coupv.. *>lew and 
mail it to us . . . we will do the rest. Use an extra shcet 
for additional names. 
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SIGN SUBSCRIPTIONS make perfect gifts 
for Mother, Dad, Sister, Brother, Relatives, 


THIS NATIVITY SCENE painting lithographed in Friends, Students away at school, members 
full color is the attractive card which will announce of the Armed Forces, Priests, Nuns and 
your gift subscriptions in the true Christmas spirit. Brothers. 


SEND NO MONEY NOW TO ORDER YOUR SIGN GIFT SUBSCRIPTIONS 


You can pay for them AFTER CHRISTMAS if you prefer 











New gifts or renewals (including your own) may be entered at these Christmas gift rates 
































MONEY SAVING Rev. Dear Father: Please enter gift subscriptions for: 
CHRISTMAS 
RATES Name NAME 
= $ 4.00 . - — 

0 ONE YEAR ...... ¢ 700 STREET ADDRESS STREET ADDRESS 
() Two years....? *° 
OO or Two — ZONE STATE City ZONI STATE 

betwen $ 7.00 ( One Year Ol New 0) One Year New 
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Sekt antiieas tne C1] Two Years C) Renewal O) Two Years O) Renewal 

Subscription $3.00) 

. P Ss d rez n 
Foreign: Add 50c per “Ste potigstherig ane tag ance 
year. Each gift an- aietsslooraan 
nounced by a beauti- NaME or os Your NAMI 
ful, full-color gift card, STREET ADDRESS 
which you may send, STREET ADDRESS City ZON STATI 
or have us send. - : : ] Also enter my own 

City ZONE STATE subscription for 
CHECK YOUR CHOICE ©} One-Year CO) New J ed Year Ve 
- , wo rears R I 
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“An introduction to 
painless childbirth, 
more interesting than 
most novels.”’—Harown sraviey, S.J, 


THANK YOU, 
DR. LAMAZE 


By MARJORIE KARMEL 


@ For the first time an American mother 
shares with you a woman's greatest moments 
of fulfillment as she gives the details of her 
own deeply satisfying experiences in the 
Pavlov method of painless childbirth. ‘‘All 
prospective parents should know about this 
subject ... intelligently 
written by a mother for 
the instruction of other 
mothers. If any Catho- 
lic fears that the late 
Holy Father, Pius XII, 
is being lightly quoted 
as favoring this method 
he may satisfy himself 
by checking the Spring 
1956 issue of The Pope 
Speaks.’? — HarRo.p 
BraDitey, S.J. At your 
bookstore, or use the 
coupon below. 








_ J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY S-11 


- E. Washington Sq., Philadelphia 5, Pa. 

a Please send me postpaid a copy of THANK 
You, Dr. Lamaze, Marjorie Karmel's book on 
® painless childbirth. 

















{a I enclosed $2.95 ™ check O mo. 
& 

: svame. 

o 

+ Address_ 

: 

‘ City. Zone State. 








SIGN SUBSCRIBERS IN CANADA 
You may send your payments to 
THE SIGN—Passionist Fathers 
Sor 53, Station K Toronto, Ontario 


WANTED sewetry 


We buy old or broken jewelry. Highest cash 
paid immediately. Mail us gold teeth, watches, 
rings, diamonds, silverware, eye glasses, gold 
coins, old gold, silver, platinum, mercury, antique 
jewelry. Satisfaction guaranteed or your articles 
returned. We are licensed gold buyers. Write 
for FREE information. 


ROSE REFINERS Dept. AB 
29 East Madison St., Chicago 2, Ill. 























he famous shop 
for Catholic Books 


THE 


NEWMAN 
BOOKSHOP 


Catholic books, Prayer books 
and Bibles—all languages. 
We can supply all books re- 
viewed or advertised in The 
Sign. Catalogs available. 


For Mail Orders: Westminster, Md. 


226 N. Liberty Street — Baltimore 1, Md. 
901 Monroe St., NE—Washington 17, D.C. 
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aboard the “Serapis” during the Revolu- 
tionary battle off Flamborough Head, 
Jones’s moments of glory were few. He 
was as obstinate as a native Scotsman 
can be; vain, overambitious, hot-headed, 
and often foolish, and these personal 
traits provoked many influential enemies 
into repeatedly blocking his attempts 
for promotion, recognition, or financial 
security. 

Unhappy with neglect after the war, 
Jones went to Paris (his favorite city), 
where he accepted an offer to join the 
Russian navy under Catherine the Great. 
The results were disastrous. He was 
shabbily treated by fellow officers and 
became involved—not entirely inno- 
cently—with a young girl in a moral 
scandal which precipitated his with- 
drawal from Russia and return to 
France, where he died, lonely and poor, 
at the age of forty-five. Final glory came 
only in this century, when h’s body was 
exhumed and interred at Annapolis, 
where it now rests. 

With his egotism and other traits, 
Jones reminds one in manv ways of 
another Scotsman whose talent outshone 
his defects—James Boswell. It is a 
tribute to the author’s honesty and thor- 
oughness that one can make such a 
comparison, with all ‘ts ramifications, 
both pleasant and unpleasant. All read- 
ers who like biography or well-written 
history will enjoy this handsomely illus- 
trated, well-diagramed book. 

RICHARD C, CROWLEY. 


AMERICAN TRADE 
UNION DEMOCRACY 


By William H, Leiserson. 354 pages. 
Columbia University. $7.50 


At a time of growing public interest 
in, and legislative control of, trade 
unions, the late Dr. Leiserson’s study 
is timely and needed. Wise public 
policy requires much more objective 
factual information on how unions 
conduct their internal affairs. There 
has been much emotional, heated edi- 
torializing and legislative generalization 
based frequently on personal bias and 
superficial knowledge. 

Unions now affect not only the wel- 
fare of their members and the em- 
ployers with whom they bargain, but 
the national economy and polity as well. 
Are unions, on balance, an influence for 
greater democracy in American cul- 
ture? How democratic are unions? 
How democratic can they be? What 
factors within unions and society work 
toward and against organizational con- 
trol by the members? 

Dr. Leiserson was eminently quali- 
fied to undertake this excellent study. 
One of the early, professional arbitra- 
tors of labor disputes in this country, 
first Chairman of the National Media- 
tion Board, and a member of the NLRB. 


You are what you read. Read good books 











rich Blessing J 
Calendar 


Inspiring Irish prayer on cover, 
page for each month with 
space for daily listing of en- 


gagements. Durable round 
plastic binding. Size 11''x7!/.", 
Mailed direct with gift card 
enclosed if you send name and 
address of recipient. Delivery 
before Christmas. 

$ 1 00 postace 

PREPAID 

-..send for our catalog of 


Yous | 


Dept. 15 
30 West Lockwood Avenue « Webster Groves 19, Missouri 
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thetic rubber only $1 for ref \ 
tire set. You get BABY DOLL bh 
NURSE DOLLS, DANCING DOLLS, | 
FOREIGN DOLLS, CLOWN eT 

% COWBOY DOLLS. BRIDE OOLLS. 

{ and many more in Lilliputian 
cuteness. And made not 0 
paper or rags but of STYRENE 
plastic and hard synthetic rub- 
ber. If you don't go ee 
hem your money wii 
Sroneely refunded. Send $1 005 
plus 25c for postage = 
handling for each set of Lee 
Dolls you or¢-* to 100 = 
Co., Dept. K-234,11 E. 47 St., 
New York 17, ». Y t 
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You can make good money in 
your spare time. Sallman's pic- 
tures of Christ are known and 
loved everywhere. Selling them 
is a profitable pleasure, and a 
Christian service. This kit is 
complete with everything you 
need to get started. Write for 
full information. 


KRIEBEL AND BATES 
Dept. 19, 4125 N. Keystone Ave., Indianapolis 5, Ind. 
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he has expert knowledge of the union 
movement and its leaders. A careful 
scholar, he has distinguished between 
what men and constitutions say and 
how they actually behave. 

Dr. Leiserson believes that trade 
unions on the whole are an expression 
of the American democratic spirit. 
They have limited the powers of em- 
ployers and have made the management 
of employees a government of laws in- 
stead of an absolute government with 
arbitrary authority. But we cannot 
rule out the possibility that unionism, 
which was created to bring greater in- 
dustrial democracy, may also become 
an enemy of freedom. The goal of 
this book is to provide an objective 
foundation for union and governmental 
policies to forestall and control the 
“undemocratic tendencies” within labor 
organizations. 

Harvard’s Sumner Slichter has con- 
tributed the Foreword. 

DORIS DUFFY BOYLE, 


THE MEANING AND MATTER 
OF HISTORY 


By M. C. D'Arcy, S.J. 310 pages. 
Farrar, Straus & Cudahy, $5.50 


A surprising number 
of Catholic philoso- 
phers and theologians 
have in recent years 
turned back to the 
study of history: 
French writers such as 
Danielou, Maritain, 
and Chardin; writers in 
German such as Guar- M. C. D’Arcy 
dini and Pieper. Now an outstanding 
English philosopher, Father Martin 
D'Arcy, S.J., has given us his thoughts 
on the meaning of history. 

The distinguishing characteristic of 
this work is the extensive erudition that 
it contains. Every serious thinker on 
history in the Western tradition is given 
some mention. Robert Flint, in the last 
century, wrote a history of the philoso- 
phy of history, but since his time few 
writers have considered the field so ex- 
tensively as is done here, though the 
order of treatment is thematic rather 
than chronological. The value of the 
work lies in the critical evaluation given 
these other studies of history, rather than 
in any originality in the author’s own 
thought on the subject. 

In presenting his own views, Father 
D’Arcy makes a special effort to save 
the inner values of the temporal order. 
We find this the common element in all 
sound Christian thought on history, for 
Christians, with all their awareness of 
the evil and tragedy of human life, will 
never cease protesting against all efforts 
to consider the temporal order and the 
cultural values in it as merely “waste 
products” of man’s spiritual develop- 






















































The book of meditations by a 
man in the world for men and 
women of our times .. . if will 
give you a new awareness of 
what if really means to be a 
Christian in modern society . . . 
Best Sellers recommends if as a 
book ‘‘for the soul searching for 
peace’”’. . . now in ifs third large 
printing... 


MY OTHER SELF 


By Clarence J. Enzler 


$3.50 


At your book store or direct from 


THE BRUCE PUBLISHING COMPANY ° 211 Bruce Bidg., Milwaukee 1, Wis. 
tes 








DISTINCTIVE CHRISTMAS GIFTS 
A. CHRISTMAS CRIB SET, soft terra cotta finish 10 piece 






set, figures 4” to 8” high $20.00 
3 piece set: Our Lady, Child, St. Joseph 9.00 
B. MADONNA PLAQUE, hand-screened in two colors on 
natural birch, 734” x 1014” 5.50 


C. AVE MARIA MEDAL, sterling silver, 114” long 2.00 
D. GRAILVILLE SINGS, recording of Advent and Christ- 


mas carols with full song texts. A Christmas favorite. 





(On prepaid orders, to cover shipping charges, add $.75 for crib set, 


AFLP 1820 Special Christmas sale price 4.95 
ORDER ei \ E. AVE MARIA, 11 musical settings of the Hail Mary 
FROM | r) Bonaventura Choir. World Library Recording 5.00 
= fe) F. THE GRAIL SINGERS SING FOLK SONGS. 21 
FOLLOWING tas Sy folk songs in 11 languages with full song texts. 
SHOPS: . 4 Folkways Recording FWLP 8775 5.95 
| £0 Se. co BOTOLPH CENTER 
DO EO FQ 134 Newbury Street, Boston 16, Mass. | 
| enclosed find bill me ST. BENET SHOP | 
| 300 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Ill. | 
Te oS ae OIRES peaice A ORI GRAIL BOOKSHOP | 
| Add 4520 Chester Avenue, Philadelphia 43, Pa. | 
| Ra eas an cata cA toantcats JUNIPERO SERRA SHOP | 
| RE cae dao nie Delt ici 157 Maiden Lane, San Francisco 8, Cal. | 
| 
| | 





$.25 for other items.) 
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Now Johnny can 
learn to multiply! 


Simply by playing these new Multiplication Records your child 
can teach himself all the tables from 2's through 12's! 


At last, the multiplication tables have been set to music and 
put on records. Catchy tunes and jingles—they’re fun! Your 
child learns all his tables as easily as he picks up the words of 
a song. And he won't forget them, because the records not 
only drill, they also quiz your child on each and every table. 
Even pre-school children learn quickly. 


Though originally intended for home use, thousands of 
teachers have bought these records for classroom teaching. 
The records quickly make children skilled in multiplication; 


Used in 
Thousands of 
Schools and 

Homes 


Principal writes: 
“Your records have 
a@ unique teachin 
approach and a goo 
one. Our pupils are 
taking new interest 
in their tables. Excel- 
lent as a home-tutor- 
ing aid.” 

—A. Blair Owens, 
Principal, Lewistown 
Elementary School, 
Lewistown, Pa. 


Parent writes: 


“All three of my chil- 
dren used your rec- 
ords and in 6 weeks 
had learned all the 
tables from 2's thru 
12's. Best investment 





give them a head start for fractions, decimals, division—all | 1 ever —. is 
higher forms of arithmetic and mathematics. Parsons, Kansas, 








If you want your child to do 
well in school—send for these 
new Bremner Multiplication 
Records. Complete set of 5 
records and 11 Quiz cards— 
that teach all the tables from 2’s 
through 12’s—only $9.95 ppd. 
Sold only by mail. 5-day money- 


| BREMNER MULTIPLICATION RECORDS, DEPT.P-44, WILMETTE, ILL. 

! 

! 

! 

| 
back guarantee. If not delighted, : Address 

Lu 


Send me the set of 5 Multiplication Records and 11 Quiz 
Cards, under your 5-day money-back guarantee. I enclose 
$9.95. Send me 0 45 RPM © 78 RPM, 








simply return the set and we 
will refund your money. 
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Carry Your Rosary and 


Keys Together! 


Case and Crucifix 
shown ACTUAL SIZE ae 















A Crucifix 
a of Hope 


— ROSARY 


removed the arms 


A automatically rise in St. Christopher's 







Money-back 


Guarantee and the Crucifix 


assumes its Key Chain Case 


, original form. 


Postpaid 










Life like arms fold down to allow 
easy insertion of the Crucifix and 5 : 
decade full length unbreakable metal ae 
chain large bead Rosary in pocket size St. Christopher's 
embossed case . . . finished black for men, silver for ladies. 
Choice of: (1) Mens A—black oval bead; (2) Ladies B—rouna 
frosted pearl bead; (3) Ladies Oval Carved Bead—in choice of 
D1—Sapphire; D2—Amethyst; D3 — Emerald; D4 — Garnet. 
THE GROTTO ART CO., Dept. $11 


8101 South Main Stree?, Downers Grove, Illinois 


Select your books from our reviews 





ment. Christianity is not a force that 
despises and destroys; it is a force that 
transforms and elevates. 

THOMAS BERRY, C. p, 


ARISTOTLE AND THE 
AMERICAN INDIANS 


By Lewis Hanke. 
Regnery. 


164 pages, 
$3.50 


In all stages of history some nations 
have considered themselves superior to 
all others. Generally this has been a 
justification of conquest and suppres- 
sion. The conquering people wanted 
to give reasons for enslaving or de- 
stroying the conquered. So they pre- 
sented themselves to the world as a 
“superior” race, or even as the real 
human race, while insisting the con- 
quered were inferior or even less than 
men. 

Spanish conquerors in the new world 
were not free from this perversion. 
The first explorers had good reason 
for their actions, in their desire to 
reach the unknown; their followers 
reasoned that to spread the faith justi- 
fied them in pacifying the natives; but 
the final stand of those who exploited 
and enslaved the natives was based on 
the theory that these natives were in- 
ferior men or not human at all. 

Lewis Hanke studies this phenom- 
enon as it was manifested in a running 
debate between Juan Gines de Sepulveda 
and Bartolomé de las Casas, chiefly 
at Valladolid in 1550 to 1551. Se- 
pulveda, philosopher, author, and 
authority on the writings of Aristotle, 
contended that the Indians of the new 
world fulfilled Aristotle’s description 
of a race of men born to slavery, 
natural slaves, whom the Spaniards, 
being a superior race, must conquer, 
subdue, and enslave. Bartolomé de 
las Casas, Dominican missionary in 
the new world, bishop and friend of the 
Indians, contended that his friends 
were truly men, could not be con- 
quered except in a just war, and were 
not to be enslaved, but converted by 
the preaching of the Gospel and be- 
friended by those who were more 
powerful. Both the logic of the argu- 
ment and Christian love of neighbor 
were on the side of las Casas, but many 
powerful interests were eager to wel- 
come Sepulveda’s fallacies to sup- 
port their exploitations. This fascinat- 
ing story is carried down through the 
history of official Spain’s relations with 
her American conquests and _settle- 
ments. The careful study of the back- 
ground and_ personalities involved 
make the book worthwhile not only for 
an understanding of the past but for 
light on present-day manifestations of 
the same problem. 

PETER QUINN, C. P. 
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THE ONLY WAY 
I COULD GO 
(Continued from page 27) 


tional, stand in the way of many non- 
Catholics. They are more than offset by 
the wonder of being where we are. 

How can I speak of the warm 
friendship of so many Catholics, clerical 
and lay, over the years. Their prayers 
and concern have drawn me to their 
altar; the grace with which they prac- 
ticed their Faith, filled me with the de- 
sire to be at one with them. 

There are many memories: attending 
the clothing of a Poor Clare and the 
kind invitation to share the “wedding 
feast” after the ceremonies; one par- 
ticular priest whose life shines with the 
radiance of holiness, whose kindness 
has never failed; the many priests who 
have always treated me with the greatest 
courtesy, whose only regret was that I 
could not share the same altar; and the 
gracious bishop before whom my wife 
and I knelt to recite together the pro- 
fession of faith, by whose hands we 
were fed the Bread of Heaven, and 
whose concern for our lives has been a 
perfect model of that paternal care 
with which Our Lord charged the first 
shepherds of His flock. 

Although no single thought brought 
me to the Church, there is one article 
of the Church Faith which so impressed 
itself upon my soul that I had no peace 
until I could affirm it without equivoca- 
tion. All of my religious experience 
has been colored by it. That one thing 
is the unity of the Church. 

For years I believed that the unity 
of the Church had been lost and that 
God would restore it. Now, at last, I 
know that the Church still possesses all 
that Christ gave her and that her unity 
is unimpaired despite the ravages of 
human wilfulness and pride. I have 
come to see, with St. Augustine, that 
to rend the Body of Christ is the great- 
est sin. The Chair of Peter is the out- 
ward and visible sign of that Unity. 

There are many earnest Christians 
outside the “one fold” who sincerely 
desire “that all may be one.” The 
Lutherans of Una Sancta, the Octave of 
Prayer for Unity which was started by 
Anglicans, fostered by Roman Cath- 
olics, and is now a world-wide, inter- 
confessional event, and other manifesta- 
tions of the work for unity among 
separated Christians all testify to a 
lively interest in reunion. 

What must be said by Catholics in 
every possible way, and what must be 
understood by the separated Christians, 
is that God has already given them the 
unity which they seek. It is not to be 
found in schemes for reunion, rewritten 
creeds, hierarchical reorganization, or 
study groups, but in the words of the 
Eternal Son of God: “Upon this Rock 
I will build my Church.” 
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wearying weakness which now plagues you — you can then see 
for yourself what a mighty aid this potent supplement_may be 
in ps mrt some of your lost strength and energy. There is 


no ob 
chase 


not just a sample, 


PACK 
the n 
vitami 


building of 


We are happy to pay the expense of this sen- 
sational Offer, 
you've experienced the terrific ‘‘lift’’ EDANOL 


gives 


splendid capsules. You'll order them from then 
on at Vitamin-Quota’s famous money-saving, 
direct-to-home prices. 


igation to buy anything—no monthly pur- 
plan—you may have, FREE OF CHARGE, 
but a full, FRESHLY- 
ED 24-day supply of amazing EDANOL with 
ewer form of iron, liver, 25 mcgs. of red 
in B12 and other stimulants for the 


Rich, Red Blood 


’ supply of 
because we’re sure that once 


you, you'll never want to be without these 


Get your free supply 
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now giving new hope 
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VITAMIN-QUOTA 


Serving over 2,500,000 families coast-to- NY. 
Dept. T-695, 880 Broadway, New York 3, 

Dept. T-695, 1125 S. Crenshaw Bivd., Los } a 19, Calif. 
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Each EDANOL Capsule Contains: 
Vit. Big with 
Intrinsic Factor Bia 25 mcgs. 
Conc. Ye USP Unit Folic Acid 1.67 mg. 
Ferrous Fumorate 350 mg. it, B 2m¢ 
{available iron 105 mg.) Choline 25 mg. 
Liver-Stomach N. Amide » 50 mg. 
Conc. 200 mg. Vit. C ‘ 100 mg. 
Vit. 8 10mg. Cal. Panto. - 10 me. 
Vit. Be S mg. Inositol 25 mg. 














One of the world's 
largest retailers of 
vitamins. Est. 19 


fresh 24-day 
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now .. . and find this new way which may give 
you new strength and energy and a new joy of 75S ie eee ae acide ge 
living. * Due to iron-deficiency anemia, Only 1 FREE Supply to a family, please! 
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MADONNA VEILS 
MOTHER: Send for This | Carry in your purse 


Every parent should have this 
new book about child train- 
ing. It is free; no obligation, 
Simply address 

PARENTS ASSOCIATION 
11 Pleasant Hill, Ohio 








Covers all ages 


Madonna Blue size 27” x 18” 
Black or White mat tillas 
2 


Above in eisatie cases 1.00 @a. 
ol 


Makes Inexpensive Christmas Gift 
MADONNA VEILS, Box 1422, Sta. H., 













Wear when visiting the 
Blessed Sacrament. 
Navy, Black and 
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DEAF FOLKS TELL EACH OTHER THE GOOD NEWS! 





ellone 


QUALITY 
CONTROLLED 


51 WAYS 


NEW, EVEN FINER 


NAME 


"  whata joyful surprise... 

NEW HEARING GLASSES 

that sound so wonderful... 
work so dependably! 


Beltone announces its attractive new “Bolero” model 
hearing glasses—QUALITY CONTROLLED 51 WAYS. 
This Beltone “exclusive” is your assurance that the 
hearing glasses will sound better... 
better... provide even greater dependability. 


lf Hearing is your problem . 


COCO e REECE EE EESESEE SESE ESSE SES EET ESET EOE® 


Beltone Hearing Aid Co., Dept. 4-008 
2900 W. 36th St., 
YES—rush me ina plain wrapper the valuable FREE book 
which reveals what Beltone’s latest Quality-Controlled 
Hearing Glasses may do for me. 





















work better... fit 


.- BELTONE is your answer 
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Save /20n NEW ACCORDIONS 


Famous Italian Makes at IMPORTER-TO-YOU PRICES 


ssetrelooy on ez Tees O-DAY FREE TRIAL 


a BUY ON E-Z TERMS 


OVER 40 WORLD’S LARGEST ACCORDION DEALER brings you 

) MODELS these sensational values! Prices slashed on all our fine Italian- 
Made accordions! Play the most popular instrument of all. 

Have fun, be a leader! Choose from 40 newest models that 
* STUDENTS lead the world in superb tone and breathtaking beauty. All 
Py TEACHERS latest improvements and features, Buy direct from the Im- 
y PROFES- porter! Save up to 50% off mfr’s list prices, Small down pay- 
ment; pay balance on easiest terms. Big trade-in allowances, 

SIONALS FREE 5-DAY NO RISK PLAN. DOUBLE GUARANTEE! 


#1 MONEY BACK 



































































§ GET COLOR CATALOG 
wus GUARANTEE 44 and Low Discount Prices 
Bo ot See how easily you can own and 
one rey, Tage pe ell fon be | Accordion Manufacturers and Wholesalers Outlet 
nay 1 ee Your satisfaction guaranteed or your | Det. TS-119, 2003 West Chicago Ave., Chicago 22, III. | 
sic Seyrome 1 money back. Rush coupon for big ] Send Free Color Catalogs and Low Discount Prices | 
> ee xe Case \i0 AS ae iee ten sen = 
~ Msie POR Yatuabe ot all FREE. No obligation. Write | —— | 
pws ACCORDION MANUFACTURERS | opréss | 
and WHOLESALERS OUTLET | 
4 . CITY. ZONE ____STATE 
Dept. 15-118, 2083 W. Chicage Ave. Ghicage 22, Wl. be ee eee eed 
af | TIMID PEOPLE GET CURED 
RG Tw ID 
Wy %] Y) 
She 2 


Shyness causes lack of self-confidence, weakens the per- 
sonality, hinders taking on responsibilities and obtaining 
a better position. 


It is the most serious handicap in life; do not remain 
TIMID; read the booklet “SUCCESS”; find out how all 
women and men, from 18 to 60 years of age, whose interest 


is to succeed in life, can acquire a confidence which will 
help them attain success. 








; Poe Peeve ey SS ae eee ree | 
| INSTITUTE OF PRACTICAL PSYCHOLOGY (Dept. 7) | 
| 7552 St. Hubert St.—Montreal, P.Q.—Canada 
| I would like to receive the booklet “SUCCESS”. 
Enclosed 25c in coins (no stamps) to cover costs. | 

| 
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= FEEDING SET " 
oe GETA YOU 
& | sins WHEN YOU GIVE A 
S A. 3! 
ee rN Ea colors BABY’S PERSONAL 
SALT SHAKER * 
EG a BIRTHDAY CANDLE! 
high. It will burn for hours on every 
* birthday ‘til baby is 21, creat- 
ae ing happy childhood memories 
1'4 that will last a lifetime! Fine, 
diam. colorful custom made 1 Ib. can- 
* dle is permanently personalized 
with full name, birthdate and 
Burns weight. It has become an Amer- 
o 21 ican home tradition! 
ears. 
‘ With wrought iron holder $3.45 
With cadmium plated (silver 
With color) holder $3.95 
EVERY CHILD WILL LOVE IT! Baby’s 


PERSONALIZED WEDDING AN.- 
NIV. CANDLE, a charming gift 
for a young couple: 
with markings and cor- 
rect symbols for 60 
years. $3.95 


Perk up junior’s appetite and make meal time Full 
@ breeze for mother with this delightful toy Name, 
clown. Nearly 9” tall, it takes apart to make a 
© bowl, cup, saucer, egg cup, and salt shaker. * oan 
Put together for lots of play fun. Brand new, it " 
mokes a grand gift, satisfaction guaranteed. 


only $4 ppd.. 6 for $5 ppd. 
INSTANT SALES CO., Dept. S-1, 175 Fifth Ave.,N.Y.C.10 


Plus 25c postage for each candle. 


LION’S NOVELTIES, INC. 
Dept. 28, 139 Payson Ave., New York 34, N. Y. 
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FROM SAN JUAN 
TO HELL’S KITCHEN 


(Continued from page 30) 


are as oppressed by their crowded tene. 
ment conditions as others would be, tha 
most of them make the best of thei 
miserable quarters—a visit to a repre. 
sentative apartment in the barrio will 
reveal an admirable attempt at cheerful. 
ness: chintz curtains, bright furniture 
covers, religious pictures and icons on 
the wall—and that they are forever 
fighting a losing battle with the faceless 
landlords who deny them even the most 
elementary of services. Nor will you 
learn much from statistics about the 
problem of delinquency. It is rising 
among Puerto Ricans in New York, as 
we have said. But there are explana- 
tions for this which do not support 
theories of inherent lawlessness or racial 
predisposition to violence. One signifi- 
cant point in this regard is that, until 
very recently, Puerto Rico had almost 
no juvenile delinquency, no gangs, no 
teen-age violence of any kind. Lately 
there have been incidents—a mugging 
in a San Juan street, a fight between rival 
packs of teen-agers—and islanders are 
convinced that they reflect the influence 
of returned migrants. 

In New York, their cultural pattern 
largely destroyed, Puerto Rican families 
are subjected to severe strains, one re- 
sult of which is that parents who on the 
island were strict and authoritarian, 
though loving, lose control over their 
children as the latter become subject to 
the temptations of the metropolis and 
to the influence of their non-Puerto 
Rican contemporaries. 

The Puerto Rican youths who do 
commit crimes and acts of violence do 
so for much the same reasons as other 
teen-agers. They belong to gangs out 
of the same need for status and a sense 
of belonging and also for protection 
against their “enemies,” mainly Irish, 
Italian, and Negro youths who have 
been giving the newcomers a rough time. 
And the great majority of them come. 
as has been found to be true all over the 
country, from broken homes or from 
homes where tensions abound. 

To say these things is not to minimize 
the problem, which is growing more 
acute and has to be met with at least 
some immediate action, but to place it 
in perspective. We will either condemn 
all teen-age malefactors as hoodlums, 
thugs, and vicious killers—which some 
of them undoubtedly are—and proceed 
then to whack them over the head, clap 
them into prison, speed them off to 
the electric chair, or we will attempt to 
understand the social roots of their be- 
havior, create long-range programs for 
dealing with them and with the mala- 
dies in society that they reflect. 

For the Puerto Rican community, 
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ihese social ills are a matter of daily ex- 
perience. Through their own stamina, 
courage, and good will they are coming 
io heal many of them. But there is a 
great deal that lies outside their power. 
It remains for the rest of us, immigrants 
or the children of immigrants ourselves, 
to have the patience, ingenuity, gener- 
osity, and sense of responsibility which 
have always been supposed to charac- 
terize uS as a people. 

Public agencies, though they some- 
limes give the appearance of headless 
chickens, are devoting much of their 
time and resources to the Puerto Ricans, 
in such fields as housing, fair-employ- 
ment practices, and education. With 
Puerto Rican children constituting a 
growing proportion of our school popu- 
lation, the question of teaching methods 
has become particularly pressing. and 
there have been energetic attempts at 
solutions. In the same way, the Youth 
Board, which works with teen-age gangs, 
has been giving increased attention to 
Puerto Rican youths, using Spanish- 
speaking field workers as part of their 
program. 

The Church, too, has been addressing 
itself to the issue. Puerto Rico is 90 
per cent Catholic, but, because of a 
long-time shortage of priests on the is- 
land, most migrants come here with only 
a limited understanding of Catholicism, 
and there are many who have fallen 
away entirely. Still others lapse into 
indifference or join pentecostal churches 
where Spanish is spoken and intimate 
attention is paid them. 

For the past few years, the Arch- 
diocese of New York has been engaged 
in a broad program of spiritual and 
physical help to the migrants, a program 
which includes the use of Spanish- 
speaking priests wherever possible and 
the sending of many seminarians and 
newly ordained priests for periods of 
study and parish work in Puerto Rico 
itself (see “By 1965 . or Never,” 
Page 31). 

There are certain things the layman 
can do, the very least of which is to 
maintain an attitude of fairness and hos- 
pitality. If a reminder of this is needed, 
Francis Cardinal Spellman, Archbishop 
of New York, gave one a few years ago 
when he wrote, in the dedication to a 
report on the Puerto Ricans, “the Amer- 
ican Catholic is faced once again with 
a responsibility . . . the term for which 
is ‘integration.’ ” 

The Cardinal went on to say that the 
term means that “no American citizen 
may treat a fellow citizen as a foreigner, 
regardless of circumstance of origin, 
language, or color. Theirs is a common 
home—America . . . and no Catholic 
may treat a fellow Catholic as a 
Stranger, regardless of superficial dis- 
crepancies or deficiencies of code, creed, 
or cult. Theirs is a common brother— 
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DA-MAR System and bigseleeie 
of specially arranged D a 

music all included oneal ; me 
member of the family p ay — 


: vorite songs, hit tunes, amil- 
i. Melodies, lovely hymns. Try ! 


See how easy itis, REALLY. 


MORE THAN 20 MODELS 


You're invited . . . to join in the fun along with all 
America! Here’s the newest, most desired musical 
instrument sensation—the Philharmonic Chord 
Organ! You play it without lessons, without practice 
... it’s so easy you won't believe it until you try it! 
Discover. the thrill of actually playing a musical 
instrument. 


Entertain others ., . bring the family closer to- 
ether. Best of all, you buy direct from the 
mporter at big discounts... —— SAVE % 

off mfr’s list price. You deal direct with largest firm 
of its kind in the world! You don’t need much cash 
... just a little down and the rest in small monthly 
payments, 








cise HORD ORGANS 
ELECTRIC 


At Importer-to-You Prices 2a 





EASY TERMS, SMALL 
DOWN PAYMENT, 
BALANCE only 
PENNIES A DAY 


SEE IT! PLAY IT! 5 DAY FREE HOME TRIAL 


Your Philharmonic Chord Organ comes from Italy 
... largely handcrafted by skilled organ builders. 
Unlike most domestic-made Chord Organs with inferior 
plastic reeds, your Philharmonic creates thrilling tonal 
color and beauty, thanks to its fine Swedish Stainless 
Steel reeds, each carefully matched and tuned, 24 models 
available in wide selection of fine woods and finishes. 

TRY THE PHILHARMONIC IN YOUR OWN 
HOME FOR FIVE FULL. DAYS FREE TRIAL. 
PLAY IT! ENJOY IT! See how much fun and 
accomplishment it brings. Lightweight, fully port- 
able. DOUBLE GUARANTEED. Get FREE Color 
Catalog and low Importer-to-you special dis- 
count prices... Rush Coupon. 


PIANO KEYBOARD ORGANS ALSO AVAILABLE 
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FREE! 
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Treated Organ Philharmenic Organ Corporation—Department TS-119 I 
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protection details | Rush Color Catalog and Lowest Discount Prices | 
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LECTURE 
REPRESENTATIVES 


needed for key areas coast- 
to-coast 


Must hold B.A. and be pre- 
pared for public relations as 
well as sales activity 


L-———-~~-- 


STOP WONDERING 


WHAT TO GIVE FOR CHRISTMAS TO 
THAT SPECIAL SOMEONE IN 
THE PRIESTHOOD OR SISTERHOOD 


NEED A GIFT FOR 
A SERVICEMAN? A FRIEND? 


THE FOOD LOCKER 


OF NORTHAMPTON, MASS. HAS THE 
PERFECT ANSWER TO YOUR PROBLEM: 





Prefer women, with young- 
sters in college, who are free 
to develop their own busi- 
ness 


A large gift box filled with mouthwatering del- 
icacies of the finest quality (domestic and im- 
ported)—canned ham, cheeses, jams, plum pud- 
ding, candies, etc.—mailed either to you or for 
you (postpaid and insured) for only $9.87 (offer 
good for U.S.A. only). Wonderful occasional gift 
also. Send order now for Xmas with check or 
money order to: 


THE FOOD LOCKER 
29 WEST ST., 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 


Send Complete Resume 


Box 2497 
Grand Central Station 
New York 17, N.Y. 
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MORRIS SCHOOL 


Post Office Box 137, Searcy, Arkansas 
For Boys— Conducted by the Franciscan 


Brothers 
Located near the foothills of the Ozarks; ideal 
climate. Modern buildings including a large 
gymnasium and indoor pool; private lake; all 
major sports. Accredited Junior High ‘with 
Elementary grades fifth and sixth. 














_Marywood School_ 


For girls. High School for resident and 
day students. Conducted by the Sisters 
of Providence. Fully accredited. Mem- 
ber of North Central Association. Col- 
lege Preparatory, General Courses, 
Music, Art, Drama, Home-Making. Gym- 
nasium and swimming pool. Catalog. 


2116 RIDGE AVE. EVANSTON. ILL 








Saint Joseph’s College 


Four-Year Liberal Arts College for Women 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy. Degrees in liberal 
arts, elementary ond secondary education, secretarial 


science and medical technology. 
Swimming Tennis _—— Sports Glee Club 
ewspaper 


toating Archer 
'is wooded acres on Lak e Sebago. ‘eo mi. from Portland 
100 ft. beach. “Fees. $1100. 


alog 
0. Windham, “Haine. 


-—ST. FRANCIS COLLEGE 


Conducted by the Franciscan Father, 


A small 4-year liberal arts college for men. B.A, de. 
gree. Majors in five fields. Glee Club, dramatics, dis. 
cussion clubs. Organized sports: swimming, boating: 
soccer. Spacious campus on Maine coast. Less thay 
two hours from Boston. Tuition, board and Toom: 
$1215. Write for catalog. 


Dir. of Adm., 594 Pool St., Biddeford, Me, 
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Caldwell College for Women 


Conducted by the Sisters of St. Dominic 
CALDWELL, NEW JERSEY 
Fully Accredited 
Offering A.B. and B.S. Degrees 


Teacher and Secretarial Training 














MARMION 


Military Academy 


tang training, combined with sound Catholic educa- 
tion, builds men. Accredited four-year high school course 
prepares for college or business. Sports for all boys. 
Under Benedictine Fathers. One hour from Chicago. Cata. 
log. Father Joseph, 67! North Lake Street, Aurora, II. 


Saint Mary-of-the-Woods 


Liberal Arts College for Women 
Campus tradition of charm and friendliness since 1840. 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S., B.F.A. degrees, Majors in 
20 depts. including music, art, journalism, home econom- 
ics, speech and drama, business, teachin Extensive 
campus. Interesting cultural, athietic, social programs. 
Conducted by the Sisters of Providence. Catalog. 


Box 49 SAINT MARY-OF-THE-WOODS, IND 


MARIAN COLLEGE 


CATHOLIC COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGE 
Fully accredited. B.A., B.S. degrees. Liberal 
arts, sciences, teacher training, pre-professional 
courses, business administration, home-making, 
medical technology. Modern buildings; spacious 
campus; stimulating social and sports program 

Write for Catalog 
Box 14, 3200 Cold Springs Rd., Indianapolis 22, Ind. 














ST. MARY’S, NOTRE DAME 


Fully accredited liberal arts college 

ee women. Established 1844 
Courses leading to degrees of Bachelor of Arts 
Bachelor of Science, Bachelor of Fine Arts, Bachelor 
of Music. Liberal Arts; Home Ec.; Teaching; Com- 
merce; Music. Graduate Department of Sacred The- 
ology. Conducted by the Sisters of the Holy Cross 

Cataloge on request 
SAINT MARY’S COLLEGE, BOX S$ 
Notre Dame, Indiana 














Mount Saint Agnes College 
Mount Washington, Baltimore 9, Maryland 
Conducted by the Sisters of Mercy 


Accredited by the Middle States Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools 


Courses leading to Bachelor of Arts and Bache- 
lor of Science Degrees. Liberal Arts, Teacher 
Education, Pre-Medicine, Medical Technology and 
Psychology. 


COLLEGE OF NOTRE DAME 
OF MARYLAND 


BALTIMORE 10 MARYLAND 

conducted by 
the School Sisters of Notre Dame 

fully accredited 

Program leading to A. B. degree 

Arts and Sciences 

Teacher Training ¢ Pre-Medical 

For catalog and further information 

address the Director of Admissions 
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THE COLLEGE OF SAINT ROSE 


A fully accredited liberai arts college for women, 
conducted by the Sisters of Saint Joseph of Caronde- 
let. Awards B.A., B.S., B.S. in Ed. degrees. Prepares 
for elementary and secondary school teaching. busi- 
ness, medical technology. Courses offered in English 
modern and classical languages, history, sociology, 
economics and business education, mathematics, bi 
ology, chemistry, physics and music. Also, coeduca- 
tional Graduate Division. Courses leading to M.A.. 
M.S., and M.S. in Ed. degrees. Write Director of Ad- 
missions. The College of Saint Rose, Box M, Albany, 
New York. 





GEORGIAN COURT COLLEGE 


Lakewood, New Jersey 
Four-year course leading to B.A. and B.S. degree 
Liberal Arts: Fine Arts: Science: Music: 
Teacher Training: Home Economics: 
Business Administration. 


Fully Accredited. 

















COLLEGE OF 


SAINT ELIZABETH 


Founded in 1899 by the Sisters of Charity 











CONVENT STATION, N. J. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the 


GOOD Divine Compassion. FULLY AC. 

CREDITED B.A. and B.S. De. 

COUNSEL grees. Standard Courses in Arts 

and Science, pre-medical, jour. 

COLLEGE nalism, teacher training, secre. 
tarial studies, fine arts. 


Unusually beautiful location, 
xtensive campus. In Westches 


E . 
deat PLAINS ter County. Forty minutes from 

















NEW YORK New York City. 














LA SALLE 
Military Academy 


Foremost Catholic military preparatory 
school under Christian Brothers. Ae- 
credited college preparation. Grade 
9-12. Small classes. ROTC highes 
rating. Beautiful 160-acre campus o 
Great South Bay. 76th year. 

Write for Catalog 


Box S. Oakdale, L. 1., New Yort 








College of New Rochelle 
New Rochelle, New York 
Conducted by the Ursuline Nuns 


Westchester County—Sixteen Miles From Grand Central Station, New York City 











COLLEGE OF MOUNT SAINT VINCENT 


Mount Saint Vincent-on-Hudson, New York 71, N. Y. 


Fully Accredited Catholic Liberal Arts College for Women 
Offers Advantages of City and Country 
Write for Bulletin 














MOUNT SAINT MARY 


on-the-Hudson 
Boarding, Grades 7-12. Day, Grades 1-12. Accred- 
ited by Board of Regents and Middle States Assoc. 
College Preparatory courses. Highest caliber instruc- 
tion with accepted methods. Warm, home-like 
atmosphere and careful supervision. Fire-proof bidgs. 
on beautiful 42 acre campus. 57 miles from WN. Y. 


DOMINICAN SISTERS 
Registrar, Newburgh, N. Y. Telephone: 800 














ST. MARY OF THE SPRINGS 
College for Women 
Conducted by Dominican Sisters 

e Bachelor of Arts 


e Bachelor of Science 
in Education—in Home Economics—in Music 
Education 


Address REGISTRAR, Columbus 19, Ohio 








Cfilmour 
Academy 


A CATHOLIC PREPARATORY 
SCHOOL FOR BOYS 


Fully accredited four year college preparatory 
courses for resident and day students conducted 
by the Brothers of Holy Cross, Notre Dame, In- 
diana. Beautiful 133 acre campus in suburban 
Cleveland with easy access to all social and cul- 
tural activities. Excellent facilities. Wide range 
of sports. Small classes. Counseling and guidance. 


Office of Admissions 


Box E Gates Mills, Ohio 
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COLLEGE OF MOUNT ST. 


Beautifully located near Cincinnati, Ohio 
Conducted by Sisters of Charity, devoted to Higher Education of Women. Recognized courses lead- 
Music Education. Prepares for teaching in Art, Business, 
Health and Physical Education, Home Economics, Library Science, Music, and Speech. In co-operation 








JOSEPH-ON-THE-OHIO 


a four- “year course leads to degree of B.S. and 
Diploma of Graduate Nurse. madly dietitians and 


For Prospectus address THE DEAN, MOUNT ST. JOSEPH, OHIO 
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All Your Family’s 


IRISH COATS-OF-ARMS 


Many families en- 
titled to display 4, 
5 or more! Here in 
one low-cost vol- 
ume are over 2000 
Irish names, and 
crests & shields, in 
full color—for vir- 
tually every Irish 
name in your fam- 
ily! Still offered 
at = prepublication 
price, $5.95. Add 
35¢ postage. (FREE 
with cash order: 
IRISH NAME MAP 
showing geograph- 
ical origins of each 
Irish name. Wall- 
size.) AINSWORTH CO. 
Dept. S-10, 158 E. 38 St., N.Y.C. 16 














MONEY in DONUTS 


Make new greaseless donuts 
in kitchen. No smoke. Sell 
Stores. Half Profit. Cash 
Daily. No exp. nec. FREE 
RECIPES. No obligation. 


SCOTT RAY CO., 3605 So. 15th Ave., Minneapolis 7, Minn. 












SAINT FRANCIS 


Offers your boy in grade 9-12 a real opportunity under 
the Franciscan Fathers to strengthen his mind, soul 
and body and be fully prepared for college and life. 
70-acre campus; all major varsity and intramural 
sports. Summer Institute late June. 


Write for catalog 


Father George, T.O.R. 


Box D, Spring Grove, (York Co.), Pennsylvania 














IMMACULATA COLLEGE 


B.A., B.S., 
B.Mus. degrees. Science, music, business, home economics, 
teacher training; pre-med., pre-law, Stimulating social 
and sports program. Dramatic and musical productions 
with nearby men’s colleges. Cheerful. homelike atmos- 
phere. 350-acre campus near Phila. overlooking beautiful 
Chester Valley. New residence hall, liberal arts building. 
Pool. Lake for swimming and canoeing. Farm and dairy. 
Conducted by the Sisters of the Immaculate Heart of 
ey. Early application advised. Catalog: 
Registrar, Box G, Immaculata College, Immaculata, Pa. 


Accredited liberal arts college for women. 








SETON HILL COLLEGE 


Greensburg, Pennsylvania 


Four-year liberal arts college for women. Regional 
and national accreditation. Pre-professional train- 
ing for medicine, law, social service. Elementary 
and secondary teacher education; art, music, home 
economics education. 200-acre campus in foothills 
of Allegheny Mts. east of Pittsburgh. All sports. 
Catalog on request. Write Box 23-S. 


MOUNT ST. CHARLES ACADEMY 


Boarding School for BOYS 














Woonsocket, R. 1. 
Directed by the Brothers of the Sacred Heart. 
High School, State Accredited Classical, Sci- 


entific, and General Courses. 


Very moderate rates. Write for catalog. 


SACRED HEART MILITARY ACADEMY 


Boys, grades 5 to 8. Conducted by the Brothers of Holy 
Cross. Trains boys to become true Christian gentlemen. 
Well-balanced program. Solid foundation in the fun- 
damental skills. Individual attention. Small classes, 
guidance. Creative skills encouraged. Sports: football, 
basketball, baseball, hiking, tobogganing. Dormitories. 

miles from Milwaukee. Write for folder: Brother 
Dominic Elder, ©.S.C., Headmaster, Box 395, 745 West 
Main Street, Watertown, Wisconsin. 


Commercial, 











ST. GEMMA AND THE PASSION 
(Continued from page 45) 


portunity to renew in our souls the 
Passion of Jesus Christ. For tempta- 
tions of all kinds come to each of us 
every day. They may come in the 
holiest places, perhaps even at the 
very moment of receiving Holy Com- 
munion. They came to Gemma. She 
knew that she had nothing to fear 
from them, as such. But, with every 
temptation, there grew in her soul a 
fear, a horror of committing the least 
sin to which these temptations were 
soliciting her. She knew that in this 
way she was renewing in her soul, 
much more painfully than in her stigma- 
tized flesh, the very agony of Jesus in 
Gethsemani. For, when He _ was 
tempted, the Evangelist tells us, “He 
began to feel dread and to be exceed- 
ingly troubled.” 


O WE experience anything like that 

holy fear when we are tempted? 
Do we foolishly think that there is 
something wrong with us, just because 
we have these temptations? Do we 
fear that this temptation is too much 
for us, forgetting the clear statement 
of Saint Paul that “God will not per- 
mit you to be tempted beyond your 
strength, but with the temptation will 
give you a way out... .”? If we do, 
then we are missing an excellent op- 
portunity to supply “what is lacking 
of the sufferings of Christ . . . for 
His body which is the Church.” 

Do we make light of temptation, put- 
ting ourselves deliberately in the way 
of it? Even though we know that we 
have fallen before, do we continue to 
keep company that has already proved 
dangerous for us? Do we still nourish 
the grievances that have led us to re- 
taliations and sometimes even to more 
cruel silences and omissions? Do we 
resent the spiritual comfort that is 
denied us? Do we parade our petty 
calvaries of sighs and scowls upon 
our faces? 

If we do, then we are indeed renew- 
ing the Passion of Jesus in our souls— 
not by sharing with Gemma and with 
Jesus a holy fear and horror of sin— 
but, as the Scripture says, by “crucify- 
ing again to (ourselves) the Son of 
God and (making) a mockery of Him.” 

May God grant that, through the 
temptations that come to us, we may 
co-operate with the Gift of Fear which 
has been infused into our souls by the 
Holy Spirit of God. May Saint Gemma 
obtain for us all this growth in true 
fear, so that we may make the most 
of these opportunities to share, with 
her, the Passion of Christ “from whom 
the whole body (the Church), supplied 
and built up by joints and ligaments, 
attains a growth that is of God.” 











gures 
Child in WAX, lifelike, 
on real straw and wood 


INFANT IN CRIB 


Beautiful handmolded 
of the Christ ’ 


crib. Imported from 
Austria. 

long $3.95 
long 4.75 
84," long 6. 
long 8.95 
long 
long 
long 20.00 

Sizes refer to cribs 

*Available with Swiss 
musical movement play- 
ing ‘“‘Silent Night’? and 
another hymn: $22.50, 


$32.50, $42.50 ppd. 
Inquire about larger 
sizes. 





THE EVER-LOVING 


“Lady of Lourdes” 


This masterfully designed 
statuette was made in Aus- 
tria. Handmade in wax in 
white, blue and gold and en- 
cased in glass dome to pro- 
tect its exquisite beauty. 
Mounted on wood base, it is 
truly an object to be revered 
down through the years. 6” 
high. 


$3.50 ea. ppd. 
GINA & SELMA, Inc. 


1048 Lexington Avenue 
New York 21, N. Y. 














“ROMANTIC IRELAND” 


Treland’s personalities, history, customs, tourism, an- 
cestry, in pictures and text—a unique book, $5.00. 
Publishers, Irish Ancestry Guild, suppliers of de- 
tailed general family histories, $8.00; hand-painted 
12” x 9” parchment Coats of Arms, $5.00. Literature 
free. Secretary, I.A.G. 22, Farmhill Rd., Dundrum, 
Co. Dublin, Ireland. 

















The perfect Christmas Gift! 


MUSICAL MADONNA 
NIGHT-LIGHT and ROSARY BOX 


Open the rosary drawer and hidden music box 
(with finest imported Swiss movement) automati- 
cally plays Gounod’s “‘Ave Maria” as you pray. 
Plug in electric cord and this exquisitely sculp- 
tured Madonna statuette glows softly with com- 
forting concealed light. Beautiful mantel decora- 
tion, or bedside night-light for child or sickroom. 
Measures 11 inches tall. Madonna statuette is 
hand-painted with heavenly-blue, gold-trimmed 
robe over white gown. Golden spun-metal base 
has plush-lined rosary drawer containing imported 
rosary with silvery metal crucifix and pearl-white 
beads. Wonderful gift for Holy Days, First Com- 
munion, Confirmation, Graduation, or for any 
religious home, anytime. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Mail check or money order. (No C.0.D.’s please) 11 95 
SWISSCRAFT PRODUCTS, Dept. 81 - 





parcel post 


232 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. prepaid 
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MISSIONARY SISTERS OF THE IMMACULATE 
CONCEPTION, P. O. Box 1858 TS, Pater- 
son 18, N. J. 

Please send literature on home and foreign 
missions. 
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CARMELITE SISTERS 
OF THE Divine Heart of Jesus 
Invite young ladies who desire to devote their lives to 
prayer and works of Mercy in the religious state. 
For information write to: 
Reverend Mother Provincial 
1214 Kavanaugh Place 
Wauwatosa, Wisconsin 














This is LIVING! 


Entrants prepare in our NEW Novitiate 


THE SISTERS OF THE 
SORROWFUL MOTHER 


a Franciscan Communi- 
ty, conduct hospitals, 
schools, orphanages, 
homes for the aged and 
convalescent. Age 14 to 
30. Write to 





Mother M. Baptista or Vocational Directress 
Mater Dolorosa Convent Convent of the Sorrowful 


50 Morris Avenue aoe ; 
~ 6618 N. Teutonia Avenue 
Denville, New Jersey Milwaukee 9, Wisconsin 








here to help in education, medicine, nursing 
and social work. Our work is in over 30 mis- 
sions in Africa. The flower of the Congrega- 
tion’s work is the training of an African 
Sisterhood. Join these happy Missionary 
Sisters to return your talents to God. Spe- 
cialized training is provided. Send promptly 
for your copy of the photo folder and de- 
tailed information. Write to Mother Su- 
perior: 


FRANCISCAN 
Missionary Sisters For Africa 
172 Foster St., Brighton 35, Mass. 














HOME MISSIONERS 


Serving CHRIST in the 
Indians and Colored 














VOCATIONS TO AN ACTIVE COMMUNITY 


Franciscan Sisters of the Immaculate 
Conception conduct hospitals, Schools of 
Nursing, Homes for Children, the aged, 
teach, etc. Write to: 

The Reverend Mother General, 

St. Mary of the Angels Convent, 
1000—30th Street Rock Island, Ill. 














MISSIONARY BENEDICTINE SISTERS 
Young ladies who wish to join a life of prayer 
and apostolic work according to Benedictine 
ideals in home and foreign missions may write 
for information to 


Reverend Mother Prioress 
Immaculata Convent Norfolk, Nebraska 





Ce, 


te oa The MISSIONARY 
FRANCISCAN SISTERS 
of the 
IMMACULATE CONCEPTION 


© invite young ladies to ¢ 
in the footsteps of the Pe 
St. Francis, who sought Goq, 
found Him, and would not jpt 
0. To seek God is your 
Greatest adventure — to find 
your greatest treasure, 


ST. FRANCIS PROVINCE 
1601 Central Avenue 


me 








UNION CITY, NEW JERSEY 














Does the Heart of Christ... 


invite you to teach Religion to 
His little ones, to bring stray 
sheep back to His Sacred 
Heart, to bring “the other 
sheep” to His Fold, to bring 
all souls to love Him more? 
This is the work of the Mis- 
sion Helpers of the Sacred 
Heart, accomplished through 
the teaching of Christian Doctrine. They can 
use YOU in this sublime apostolate. They need 
YOU. Write today for detailed information: 
Vocation Directress, Mission Helpers of the 
eo Heart, 1001 W. Joppa Rd., Baltimore 











THE SERVANTS OF RELIEF 
FOR INCURABLE CANCER 


DOMINICAN SISTERS, 
CONGREGATION OF ST. ROSE OF LIMA 
Young women desiring to devote their lives to the 
religious service of Christ’s afflicted poor are earn- 
estly invited to write to Reverend Mother Superior 
at ROSARY HILL HOME, HAWTHORNE, N. Y. 














“TO GIVE SOULS TO GOD... 
AND GOD TO SOULS" 


As a Little Sister of the Poor you would by 
working among God’s aged poor. By admin. 
istering to the weary bodies and immortal souls 
of those who come to our door for aid, you com. 
bine the Corporal Works of Mercy and the 
Spiritual Works of Mercy—as you sanctify 
yourself by the exercise of the virtues and vows 
of Religion. Please write to Rev. Mother Proy, 
Little Sisters of the Poor 1200 Valley Street , i 
Baltimore 2, Md. Bushwick & DeKalb Aves, 
Brooklyn, N. Y, 2358 Sheffield Ave... Chicago 





YOU CAN WIN SOULS 


For Christ as a Missionary 
Sister, nursing, Social Service, 
teaching catechism. In U. S. and 
Okinawa. Age 16-30. 

Write: Mother Superior 
Daughters of Mary, 
Health of the Sick, 

Vista Maria, Cragsmoor, N. Y. 











ness are to be found in this apostolate. 


Sister Lawrence, 


SISTERS OF CHARITY OF PROVIDENCE 


offer to young women a life dedicated to God's service in classrooms, hospitals, 
homes for the aging, orphanages, nurseries, homes of the poor. Peace and happi- 


Write for further information to: 
East Nine - Ninth Avenue, Spokane, Washington 











Sponsored by a friend of the 
Daughters of Charity who 
loves their love of God and 
love of their fellow man. 


DAUGHTERS OF CHARITY 
OF ST. VINCENT DE PAUL 


offer a joyous way of religious life in the service of the poor, the lonely, the forsaken. Girls 

between eighteen and thirty who have the courage to respond to Christ’s invitation to leave 

all and follow Him may find peace and happiness in a life dedicated to God. The Sisters 

engage in social work, teaching, nursing, the care of children, and serve in foreign missions. 
Send for descriptive literature to 

SISTER BERTRANDE, MARILLAC SEMINARY 
Normandy 21, St. Louis, Missouri 














igh 
cli 





DO YOU WANT TO DO SOMETHING GREAT WITH YOUR LIFE? 


Become a Missionary Sister of St. Augustine as a missionary nurse, 
doctor, teacher, social worker. Work with children, the aged and 
sick—all Christ’s needy in Hong Kong, Philippines, India, Congo, 
Urundi, the West Indies, the U.S.A. Address inquiries to: Vocation 
Directress, Mount Saint Augustine Menand Road, Albany 4, N.Y. 














Sisters of the Good Shepherd 


: , Offer a life of joy, adventure 

and peace to girls having 
the courage to respond to the 
call of the Good Shepherd 
to help in the care and guid- 
ance of confused and re- 
jected girls with problems 
too big for them to solve 
alone. To give these teen- 
agers a new and real purpose 
for living by giving them warm acceptance, 
love, security and guidance. is. the special 
work of the Good Shepherd Sisters. Send for 
descriptive literature to: Sister Mary St. 
Edwin, Convent of the Good Shepherd, 








THE SISTERS MARIANITES 
OF HOLY CROSS 


invite you to use 
your talents with 
them in God’s serv- 
ice in teaching, 
nursing or doing 
social work and do- 
mestic work. 
For information 
write to: 


Reverend Mother Provincial 
Our Lady of Princeton 











3801 Gravois Ave., St. Louis 16, Missouri. 
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Box 702 


Princeton, New Jersey 








THE MISSIONARY SISTERS 

OF THE PRECIOUS BLOOD 
offer to generous young ladies who desire to make the 
Precious Blood fruitful in many souls the following activi- 
ties: teaching in kindergarten, elementary and high school 
grades, and as catechists; nuging, dentistry; domestic sci- 
ence; music and art—in the home and foreign missions. 

If interested, please write to 

MOTHER SUPERIOR 
Precious Blood Convent, P. O. Box 43 
Shillington, Pa. 








SAVE STAMPS for the Missions 





Most Valuable—commemorative 
But all stamps worthwhile 


Fill a box or large envelope and send to: 


PASSIONIST FATHERS 
Holy Cross Seminary Dunkirk, N. Y- 
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TOP HATS AND BARE FISTS 
(Continued from page 49) 


testing their assumption that he was 
Tom Hyer. 

Then the officers burst in on Sulli- 
van. He turned to his sparring partner, 
Tom O’Donnell, shoved him toward 
the rear door, crying, “Run, Sullivan, 
run!” The cops went plunging after 
the phony Sullivan and the real one 
got away. 

The battlers and their followers sailed 
merrily down the bay. When the 
police learned that they had been had, 
they set out in pursuit, but their 
craft ran aground on a reef. Safe now 
from interference, the scofflaws landed 
at a place called Rock Point in Mary- 
land, where they found the ground 
covered with new snow. When they 
had cleared this away and roped off a 
square, it was 4 P.M. A bitter wind 
drove snow flurries across the barren 
landscape. 

There is in existence a Currier and 
Ives print of the scene. A top-hatted 
crowd surrounds the ring, all specta- 
tors standing and wearing overcoats. 
Steve Van Ostrand, the referee, is in 
the ring but leaning against the ropes 
near the corner farthest from the fight- 
ers, who are bare-fisted, of course, and 
stripped to the waist. Each fighter has 
one second in the ring, kneeling in a 
corner. In the background are a few 
leafless trees beyond a rail fence. 

Sullivan attacked violently, and just 
as violently was slugged and hurled to 
the earth. Hyer had clear advantages 
in reach, height, weight, and skill. By 
the sixth round he had his man in 
deep distress, but Sullivan fought on 
into the sixteenth before his second— 
Hyer’s old adversary, Country Mc- 
Closkey—peeled him off the ropes and 
helped him out of the ring. Hyer was 
declared winner in seventeen minutes, 
eighteen seconds. 

Tom got the $10,000 and also got 
tossed in pokey. He was grabbed on 
the way home by Philadelphia police 
who delivered him to Maryland au- 
thorities who charged him with rioting. 
Somebody fixed somebody and Hyer 
returned to New York, a conquering 
hero. His opponent was in a hospital 
with, the report said, “a slightly frac- 
tured skull.” 

Hyer challenged England’s William 
Perry, the “Tipton Slasher,” to fight 
for the world championship, but when 
Perry ignored him he retired. 

Sullivan continued to fight, was 
whipped by the Hon. John Morrissey 
in thirty-seven rounds at Boston Four 
Corners, N.Y., and drifted to San 
Francisco. Picked up by the Vigilantes 
in a roundup of suspicious characters, 
he was found dead in his cell May 31, 
1856. Only his jailers knew the cause 
of death, and they never told. 













- : 
Now, the perfect gift. 
of daily devotion... 


.. the ideal reminder 
for family ...for friends 





this inspiring trinity of 


PRAYERFUL FIGURINES 


case . 


each with its own FREE Rosary 


The haloed, white and gold MADONNA, for mother, daugh- 
ter, wife or sister . . 
— with real net collar and cuffs for that favorite 
. ee 
habit for any and all... 
make ideal gifts at this Christmas time and for all oc- 
casions! Resting on its base, each inspires use of the 
beautiful, 
with each Figurine, And also FREE with each, 
a flat, self-closing windowed Rosary carrying 


FREE ROSARY AND CASE INCLUDED Postecid 





. The scarlet and gold INFANT OF 
Reverent SISTER CATHERINE, in gleaming black 
» These 5” tall ceramic figurines 


silvered, simulated pear! Rosary, yours FREE 


each 








Name 


SATISFACTION 
GUARANTEED 


No COD's 


or Stamps 





| MYRDEAN INDUSTRIES, INC, 
‘ | P. O. Box 4015 S, Brighton Station, 
A Enclosed is [] cash, 
i { Please send me the following figurines []} ' 
CO “INFANT,” [J 
Enclosed is [] cash, () check or (] M. O. for $... 


Packaged to Guarantee Safe Delivery! 
Order now for Aa 
Buy all three Figurines. Only 


postpaid. FREE Rosary and case for 
each, Plus FREE Madonna of the High- 
way car statuette with each 3 purchased 


Rochester 10, N. Y. 
C] check or (J 


“*SISTER'' @ $2.00 de 





| 

bel 

a 

| 

| Please send......... sets of Figurines (@ $5.00 per set “of 3). | 
| 

| 

1 | Address 
| 








| City 
= 


(PLEASE PRINT) 














FOREIGN & 


= 
10 AMERICAN CARS gn 


Be are actual photos of models 













Jaguar, Cadillac, Mercedes, MG — and all the car: 
ids dream about. Never before has $1 bought s 
uch REAL PLAY VALUE! Handsomely gift packaged 
ORDER NOW! Send only $1 for each collection of 4 
cars. Add 25¢ per set for handling. MONEY BA 
GUARANTEE, 


SPORT CARS, Dept. K-107 










11E.47St., N.Y.17,N. Y. 

















WHAT ARE YOU WAITING FOR? 


BE GOD’S MISSIONER— 
LIKE JESUS, OUR LORD! 
¢ in Mission Lands, the old 
and young, the learned and 
ignorant, the poor, sick and 
dying need a Missioner—TSey 





need you. 

To what better cause could 
you devote your life? (Special 
arrangements for delayed vo- 
cations) 
THINK—PRAY—WRITE for 
information to: 


XAVERIAN MISSIONARY FATHERS 





HOLLISTON, MASS. 

















BROTHERS OF 
CHRISTIAN 
INSTRUCTION 


(La Mennais Brothers) 
Give their whole attention to the 
training of American high school 

vs. The Chureh thinks our 
work is a very essential part of 
her mission, Would you like 
to — with us? 

For information, write t 


BROTHER CYPRIAN, F. IC. 


La Mennais College, 


ala 





Alfred, Maine 











SAVE STAMPS for the Missions 


Most Valued- 
But all stamps worthwhile 


-commemorative 


Fill a box or large envelope and send to: 


PASSIONIST FATHERS 
Holy Cross Seminary Dunkirk, N. Y. 


TO THE 
HARD OF 


HEARING 


Send for your Free Rep ica of the powerful 
New Telex Behind-the-Ear today! Try on this 
replica in your own home—see how comfort- 
ably and snugly it fits behind your ear. 

If you are hard of hearing—or have a 
friend with poor hearing—clip and mail the 
coupon today. Your free replica of this new 
Telex hearing aid will be sent to you by re- 
turn mail. 


TELEX 
































ee ae ee ee ee ee ae ee ee 
TELEX, Telex Park, St. Paul 1, Minn. (Dept. V-311) | 
Please send me information and a free replica of this 
new Telex. i 
Name. 
Address. i 
City State j 

Qo eee ees cee ees ces ces ee ee ee oe ee oe eae ad 
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HERE’S THE MAN BEHIND THE 
SALVATORIAN BROTHERS — 
VOCATION ADS 


2 


Do YOU “fit into the picture’ as an: 


Agriculturist 
Photographer 
Missionary 
Accountant 
Technician 


Engineer 


\ oa 
Writer 3 as 
Artist 


» 
L At ae a 
Lie. 
Nurse 


Chef Pi 


ws 

= 
« 
y 


> 


Why not find out what's “developing” here? 


WRITE: 


Brother Director, S. D. S. 
Society of the Divine Savior, 
1735 Hi Mount Blvd., (Desk 7) 
Milwaukee 8, Wisconsin 








CARMELITE PRIESTS 


* MEN OF PRAYER 
* MEN OF ACTION 
* MEN OF MARY 
Be a Carmelite! Mary's 
own Order is calling for 
volunteers. Write for in- 
formation today to: 





Fr. Raymond Dolan, O. Carm. 
2191 Valentine Ave. New York 57, N. Y. 














Xaverian Brothers 


TEACHERS OF YOUTH 
Xaverian Brothers want gener- 
ous young men who can lead g 
life of complete sacrifice — g 
life devoted to Catholic Edu- 
cation — 

For further information: 
Brother Paul, C.F.X. 
Xaverian College—Box § 
Silver Spring, Md. 





Be A Graymoor Priest 


Home and Foreign 
Missions a. 
write 
VOCATION DIRECTOR 
Graymoor, Garrison 
New York 














MODERN 
APOSTLES 





Boys and young men are invited to join the 
SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL as Priests or Brothers 
to spread the teachings of Jesus Christ through 
@ the press @ television 
@ radio work @ motion pictures 
For a free pamphlet and further information 
write to: VOCATION DIRECTOR 
SOCIETY OF ST. PAUL 
278 WARREN STREET 
BROOKLINE 46, MASS. 


























Wouldn't you like to have these 
three Hearts for your own . « « 


Be a SON OF THE 
HOLY FAMILY 


Priest or Brother in Teaching, 


THE FATHERS OF 
OUR LADY OF MERCY 
_ , invite young men 
to join their Order to prepare for 
the Priesthood or Brotherhood. 
Write: Rev. Director of Vocations 


Saint Raymond Seminary 
Le Roy, New York 













Missions, Parishes. 


Holy Family Seminary, 
! Silver Spring, Maryland 














THE CHRISTIAN BROTHERS 


A World-wide Teaching Institute, Exclusively Brothers Devoted to Boys 
* Religious Teachers. 
* Religious engaged in domestic, clerical and mechanical skills 
For information address the vocational director nearest your home: 
De La Salle Normal Barrytown (3), N. Y. 
Lafayette (3), La. St. Joseph Normal Institute 


La Salle College La Salle Institute 
Philadelphia (41c), Pa. Glencoe (2), Mo. 









Mont La Salle 
Napa (1), Cal. 














MISSIONARIES OF THE SACRED HEART 


welcome boys of high school and college age to apply for admission to 
their minor seminary and novitiate. Lack of funds is no obstacle. 
Spread the love of the Sacred Heart by teaching and preaching in the 
United States. Foreign mission work open to volunteers only. Young 
men, 18 to 35, who have no vocation to the priesthood, are eligible to 
join as Lay Brothers 


Address: Director of Vocations 
Sacred Heart Mission Seminary, Geneva 7, Illinois. 
(located 40 miles west of Chicago) 





















Christ Needs You... 

as the builder, educator, 
organizer of His mis- 
sionary Church in Afri- 
ca, Asia, South America, 
Australasia. ST. 
JOSEPH’S MISSION- 
ARIES OF MILL HILL 
—an international mis- 
sion band of Priests, 
Brothers, Sisters with the 
whole World as_ their 
Province. Write to: Vocational Director, Mill Hill 
Missionaries, Slingerlands, New York, 3628 Lough- 
borough, St. Louis 16, Mo., 1841 Camino Palmero 
Avenue, Los Angeles 46, California. 


THE ORATORIAN FATHERS 


Work for conversions in South 
Carolina with the priests and 
brothers of the Congregation 
of the Oratory of St. Philip 
Neri! The Oratorians live a 
community life; do not take 

vows; preach, teach, conduct 
parishes and do pioneer mission work at 
home. Lack of funds is no obstacle. High 
School Graduates accepted as candidates 
for Priesthood. Brotherhood candidates ac- 
cepted after their 16th birthday. FOR 
COMPLETE INFORMATION WRITE—Rev. Direc- 
tor of Vocations, The Oratory of St. Philip 














Neri, P.O. Box 895, Dept. 8, Rock Hill, S. C. 
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CASH vs. CREDIT 
(Continued from page 55) 


budget terms promoted by the store may 
conceal a back-breaking interest rate of 
18 per cent or higher. Even the 
so-called “low-cost loans” or “low bank- 
rates,” usually stated at 6 per cent, 
actually amount to 12 per cent for the 
year. 

Installment contracts typically carry 
a rate of 18 to 20 per cent. Personal 
finance companies charge as high as 
42 per cent on loans. The lowest 
rates, 4 to 6 per cent, are usually ob- 
tainable from credit unions and life in- 
surance companies. 

Once the family starts to use credit, 
certain moral questions arise. The pay- 
ment of just debts is binding in con- 
science. The livelihood of other people 
may depend on prompt settlement of 
vour financial obligations. 





Justice Nathaniel Kaplan of the Do- | 


mestic Relations Court of New York 
City said in a recent radio interview that 
too much installment buying was one 
cause of family problems that produced 
juvenile delinquency. 

If, in a desperate attempt to keep 
up with mounting time payments, the 
wife goes to work or the husband 
takes a second job, what time is left 
for a healthy home life? Marriage 
counselors today are well aware of 
the psychic unrest and family tension 
resulting from the perpetual struggle 
to get out of debt. 

On the spiritual side, easy credit 
mocks the ancient Christian ethic of 
self-denial. Why restrain your material 
desires, when a world of pleasure is 
within your grasp—through the courtesy 
of the finance company? 

Facing the thorny question of cash or 
credit, today’s family can follow these 
guide-posts: 

> Pay cash whenever possible. 

> Use credit only if it adds to the 

family’s over-all welfare. 

> Before borrowing, shop around: 

compare the services of at least 
three lenders. 

> Keep your total debt (not count- 

ing mortgage debt) below 20 per 
cent of your take-home pay for 
the year. 

> Always carry insurance on your 

large debts. 

> Know ail the conditions of your 

installment contract. 

> Aim for minimum debt, not maxi- 

mum. 

As a final touch, someone in the 
family could even look up Luke (12:15) 
and put these words where all could 
see and meditate upon them: 

“Take heed and guard yourselves 
from all covetousness, for a 

man’s life 
does not consist in the abundance 
of his possessions.” 





BIG SISTER DOLL & TEN OUTEITS! 














What a tremendous wales for any little girl and her friends. A 
spectacular 9-inch doll in color with beautiful hair down to her 
shoulders and the most complete wardrobe anyone could ever 
ask for. Clothes for street wear, formals, school and play. 
Limited quantities for this time of year, so order now. Only 59¢ 
for the complete 11 piece set (2 for $1.00 bill). Sorry, no 
C.O.D.’s. Special! 12 for only $5.00. Make Wonderfuliifts too! 
U. S. DOLL CO., 480 Lexington Ave. Dept. 33, New York 17, New York 

















FRONTIER CABIN q°° 


= BIG Enauo $400 


~ 
=. Sy This huge, western-style at 
SS a sa is achild’s dream come true. 

Size Approx. 3 ft. high—$ ft. square, 23 cubic ft. in- 

side. Endless hours of play fun. Big enough for 
2-3 kids to ‘Live’ in this cabin of their very own, 
Constructed of specially treated, safe... flame- 
| _-) Proof and waterproof DuPont Polyethele ne. Use 
\-2) ear *round, indoors or outdoors. Notools needed, 
. .) nothing to assemble. Sets upina jiffy, folds com- 
actly for easy storage. Walls and door are real- 
\ _-} istically imprinted in authentic brown split-log 
= bn Peaked roof is in contrasting color. In 
a youngster’s imagination it quickly becomes a 
. PLAY- 
















RANCH HOUSE... FARMHOUSE. 
HOUSE or A LIFE-SIZE DOLL HOUSE FOR 

sree GIRLS. A Bunkhouse— Jailhouse— Sheriff's 
Marge Office—Secret Clubhouse for Boys. This King- 
sizecabin is our greatest bargain in years. A compar- 
able $3.98 value now only $1.00. This sale price is made 
& * possible by your pny directly from factory. We are 
the largest mfrs. and Distrs. of playhouses in the U.S. 
Over 250,000 satisfied customers. They make wonderful 
Large gt. ent nemo F sons goo hag oy oe 

andling charges. Sorry, no C. 8 pecia ler: 

ling ge ne 5 for $4.00. GUARANTEE: Try without risk or obliga- 
slat shutters, flowers, shrubs, ized with child’s name, tion for ten days. Let the kids play in and enjoy it. If 
sloping roof, large door. etc. they are not delighted return for immediate refund, 


Orders Shipped Within 2@ Hours! NOVel Mfg.Co. bept.F-3011,31 Second Ave., New York3,0.Y. 









Special... 

GIRL’S PLAYHOUSE 
NOW AVAILABLE! 

Same size, shape and price as 


cabin. Imprinted brick walls, 
French windows, folded wood- 














2" x 8° 
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FRANCISCAN FATHERS 





4 volunteer in the Sons of Mary, 

THIRD ORDER REGULAR OF ST. FRANCIS Brothers working together in. con- 
Foreign Missions Preaching own. Every talent and” training 
Teaching Home Missions tist a Nu "ses, ‘Administrators, S0- 
cial Service Workers, Here and in 


the missions. Cooks, Technicians, 
Mechanics, The only Community 
of its kind on earth. Write = in- 


Aspirants to the Priesthood or Brother- 
hood are welcome to ask for information 
by writing to: 


Father Leo, T.O.R. 
Director of Vocations 


Garesche, S.J.; The Sons of eae, 
Health of the Sick; Sylva Maria; 
Framingham, Mass. 











































BE GENEROUS TO CHRIST! 


formation to: Rev. Edwa F. 





Mount Assisi Monastery 
Pennsylvania 


DIVINE WORD MISSIONARIES 








Home and Foreign Missions). 


FOUR WAYS TO SERVE CHRIST 


PRIESTS BROTHERS” 

as a HOLY CROSS FATHER Parishes Trades 
@Priest-Teacher @ Home Missioner | Seminaries Office ce | 

@ Foreign Missionary @ Parish Priest | Colleges Youth Work 

For information about Holy | Universities Farming 


Cross Fathers, or the Lay Broth- 
ers who assist them, write to 
Father Gerald 5. Conmy, C.S.C. 

Holy Cross Fathers Seminary, 
North Easton, aad 


For information write to: 
Father McGuinn, S.V.D. 
Divine Word Seminary 
Bordentown, New Jersey 





THE SicGN @e NoveMBER, 1959 





Father Reed, S.V.D. 
Divine Word Seminary 
Techny, Illinois 
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THE FRANCISCAN MISSIONARY] 
CONGREGATION OF THE ALEXIAN BROTHERS BROTHERS OF THE SACRED} 
HEART OF JESUS invite youns men WD 


17 to 35 to write for the new illusteaten 
booklet, The Joy of Charity. Write to: 


Reverend Brother Superior 
St. Francis Monastery 
Eureka Missouri 











BROTHERS OF THE SACRED HEART 


Dedicate your life to 
and youth as a teachi 
Brother in our high schools 3 
grammar schools, orphe 
ages, summer camps, and: 
foreign missions. Write to 





Vocation Director 
72-02 31st Ave. 
Jackson Heights 69, N, Y, 


BROTHERS OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST 
A NEW AMERICAN BROTHERHOOD 
Young men between 17 & 30 are needed for 
TEACHING, CLERICAL & SOCIAL WORK, 
Opportunities are offered in other fields according 
to each one’s talents. 
Write: Vocation Director 








Brothers of the Holy Eucharist 
Box 386, Cottonport, Louisiana 








: — . ; FOLLOW THE LEADER, CHRIST 
ev “ithe a St. Francis did. YOU can. Be 

wi : mm weg -_ 3 a FRANCISCAN BROTHER 
” pe eee, ed é } and dedicate your life to 
S. Oa -_ Christ in the service of youth, 


Men in white who dedicate themselves for the Honor and Glory of God caring for the il! in posers! goog sotend | For information write: Brother 
i ini i i ountants . : 

ee = Hospital Administrators, X-Ray and Lab Technicians, Teachers, Food Administrators an wp z Michael, Franciscan Brothers, 

As simple as a band-aid on a skinned knee at Boys Town or the speed and skill needed to care for the mangle ody o' + ‘aa 

a New Jersey Turnpike accident. For information and literature write to: R.R #1 Springfield Illinois q 


Vocational Director—Congregation of the Alexian Brothers 
_ 1240 | West Beiden, Chicago 14, antic nois 


CONSOLATA FOREIGN MISSION SOC IETY HEALING HAR 


By millions the Africans are anxious to get the Catholic Faith. It is really a tragedy not circle the globe in over 200 hospitals 

to be able to take care of all of them because we lack missionaries. As a PRIEST or a LAY and mission areas. 

BROTHER you can do a wonderful work in our Missions of Africa (Kenya, Tanganyika, Mozam- é Save souls as a noble and heroic 

bique), as well as of S$. America (Brazil, Argentina, Colombia). : HOSPITALLER BROTHER of St 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES AND LAY BROTHERS io = John of God. Write: 


perusal Vamen A Special Latin course Master of Novices Director of Vocations 
Consolata House of Studies is provided for delayed St. Joseph's Novitiate or St. John of God Hospital, 


5406 Colorado om, Washington I1, ecaieiaa Ojai, California Brookline 46, Mass, 
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THE SOCIETY OF MAR Yq) [GRR UD YourH To cunist 
’ BROTHERS of the POOR of ST. 
@ Religious priests, Teaching Brothers, and Working Brothers. | , FRANCIS need dedicated men (17-35) 
®@ Consecrated to Mary by vow. ® All living a common life. ee eS See 
@ Engaged primarily in education—a modern social apostolate. | ing school work or in rehabilitation of 
For more information send —p. 0. Box 586, Santa Cruz, California. f\ problem boys. 
this ad to the VOCATION —1101 s. Lindbergh Bivd., St. Louis 22, Mo. FREE FOLDER, write: Vocation Di- 
DIRECTOR at address —Chaminade High School, Mineola, N. Y. } \ rector, Dest. B-2, Mt. Alverno, Cincin- 
nearest you: —University of Dayton, Dayton 9, Ohio. Li nati 38, 

















Address 














Serve God as a Brother in 


JESUIT BROTHERS FIND PEACE |) gate i): ects. fear, 


Serving Christ by prayer and work aT * Trades 


Clerical-domestic-technical duties Write fer literature to 


amie Eymard, C.S.C. Brother Hyacinth, cae 
For particulars send to: Notre Dame, tnd. OF Valatie 8 New York 
BROTHERS VOCATIONS 
JESUIT NOVITIATE 


MILFORD, OHIO PAULIST FATHERS 








Name Age Modern American Missionaries 
Address Dedicated to the Conversion of America 


* , Send coupon to: 
City State Director of Vocations 
415 West 59th Street, N. Y. 19, N. Y. 


Why not be “The Perfect Soldier for Christ?” ee ae os = 


JOIN THE IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS literature. 


FOREIGN MISSIONS in all parts of the world, China, Singapore, Hong RAED so cbc degesevevesce ce nreees “" 
Kong, Formosa, Japan, the Philippines, the Belgian Congo, Indonesia, 
—. mala and the Dominican Republic. Also Home Missions Address 
in th 


IMMACULATE HEART FATHERS Box BB Arlington 7, Va. ~~ eee er 






































